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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Build Left Unity 

As a delegate to the Left Unity national 
coordinating group, I read Dave 
Isaacson’s and Michael Copestake’s 
report of the June 15 meeting with 
interest (‘Policy put on hold’, June 
20). Though not without problems, 
the meeting was, as they say, largely 
positive, with members keen to ensure 
LU is democratic and transparent from 
the beginning. Importantly, the NCG 
showed a preparedness to assert local 
groups’ rights in shaping LU politics. 
All this is welcome and almost 
certainly a framework from which we 
can build. 

That said, while I don’t necessarily 
take issue with anything they contest, 
it’s equally important to note the 
mistrust that continues to exist towards 
organisations like the Socialist Workers 
Party. Regrettably the authors don’t 
mention this (granted, they accept 
their report is only a summary). 
Despite claiming to support LU, 
the SWP is currently instigating an 
effective national boycott. Yet for 
many, questions remain, with the fear 
being that an influx of SWP members 
would destabilise the initiative, with 
LU being treated as little more than 
another recruitment pool. 

This much became apparent when 
Chris Strafford (Manchester Central 
LU and Anti-Capitalist Initiative) 
proposed inviting left organisations to 
participate in the policy commissions as 
observers. Undoubtedly this might have 
been because of a misunderstanding on 
the part of some as to what it would 
practically mean, but the proposal did 
cause controversy, with some speakers 
suggesting it would ensure LU was 
either wrecked or taken over. 

Of course, this isn’t to discredit LU. 
As a local ‘coordinator’, I’m supportive 
of the project and believe it necessary 
to build a multi-tendency workers’ 
party based on class struggle. Yet how 
we tackle such fears is something 
we must challenge politically, but 
also with care. Across Britain, there 
are hundreds - perhaps thousands - 
that have involved themselves with 
previous unity initiatives and drawn 
conclusions that organisations like the 
SWP - ie, democratic centralist ones 
- will simply attempt to take over and 
hegemonise. 

The initiative taken by the Sheffield 
group, of which both Michael and I 
are members, to publish an open letter 
(http://alturl.com/8xrnh) with the aim 
of opening a dialogue with the SWP and 
the Socialist Party is to be welcomed. 
It’s by taking such initiatives that not 
only can local LU groups begin to 
come into their own, with political 
questions coming to the fore; but is 
equally how we can, if not overnight, 
begin to transform the culture on the 
left. Though at the time of writing we 
have yet to receive a response from the 
SWP, the Socialist Party’s reply (http:// 
alturl.com/zgmzq) has at least opened 
a conversation whereby discussion can 
be had, among other things, on next 
year’s elections on the local level, and 
on what kind of relationship could exist 
between LU and the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition when it is again 
revived. 

All that said, and as important 
as it is, we must not shy away from 
acknowledging the fact that LU is still 
a largely heterogeneous organisation, 
with social democrats, revolutionary 
socialists and political opportunists 
existing side by side without a common 
programme. 

If we’re to build LU, it is important 
to develop local groups - before 
November - whereby they don’t just 
begin to take on a radical character in 
relation to working class organisations 


and movements that emerge, but do so 
with an aim of drawing out debates 
within LU and developing a potential 
relationship with those sections of the 
socialist left not yet involved. 

It’s this latter point, with Chris’s 
proposal being referred back to the 
branches for discussion, that should 
be taken seriously and properly 
considered. 

Matt Hale 

Left Unity NCG (personal capacity) 

Promising 

Ken Loach’s Left Unity project is very 
promising and has lots of potential. 
Leading Left Unity personnel Kate 
Hudson and Andrew Burgin have very 
sensibly registered ‘Left Party’ with the 
electoral commission. 

There is a window of opportunity for 
Marxists to contribute to the Left Unity/ 
Left Party launch conference, which 
will take place on Saturday November 
23. The Socialist Party in England and 
Wales is currently preoccupied with its 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition, 
whilst the SWP is self-destructing. 

Ken Loach is not an Arthur Scargill. 
The ‘one member, one vote’ proposed 
constitution will prevent the Left Party 
going the way of the Socialist Labour 
Party. Left Unity/Left Party provides 
Marxists with a blank sheet of paper on 
which a genuine Marxist Party can be 
built, giving hope to millions of people. 
The model for the Left Party should 
be the early Communist Party of Great 
Britain. Policy should be based on those 
embodied in the CPGB’s 2011 Draft 
programme. 

The Left Party should use the 
slogan, ‘Jobs, homes and food’. These 
three words sum up the three most 
pressing issues faced by the working 
class in Britain today. At the same 
time, it should fight for a workers’ 
government, based on and accountable 
to the labour movement, and serving 
the working class. 

A key policy which needs to be 
discussed is the Left Party’s attitude to 
the Labour Party. The Left Party, once 
established, should apply for affiliation. 
Most of the 8,000-plus people who 
have registered their support for Left 
Unity are either new to politics or are 
left Labourites disillusioned with Ed 
Miliband. 

The so-called shift to the right in 
Britain should not be exaggerated. To 
do so will only lead to disillusionment, 
whilst millions of people are looking 
for a ‘Ukip of the left’. Marxists should 
be involved in the Left Unity groups 
and the launch of the Left Party. Those 
already involved are on the ground 
floor of this promising initiative. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Phobic phobia 

I am worried by the term 
‘Islamophobia’, which seems to be 
thrown about if anyone is critical of 
Islam. I agree anyone on the left needs 
to be sensitive, but the term should 
not just be used or misused, as it so 
often is, to stop debate. I sent a letter 
to the Weekly Worker about the SWP 
using the term to describe pro-secular 
Muslims in Turkey, arguing that it 
was a bit much to use it under these 
circumstances (June 20). I had sent 
the letter to Socialist Worker, but, of 
course, they did not print it. 

Interestingly, it did obviously 
provoke them a bit because a letter from 
Irem Aksu was printed that supported 
their point. However, the same point 
was contradicted by events and 
recorded in their paper this week. Irem 
from east London stated: “Muslims are 
the majority in Turkey. But wearing a 
headscarf is banned in universities, 
hospitals and public services. The AKP 
government hasn’t resolved this, even 
though the AKP is an ‘Islamic’ party” 
(June 18). This is true, but, while I don’t 
consider banning the scarf a good thing, 


it wasn’t this present government that 
did it. I am sure it would love to undo 
the ban and intends to do that at some 
point, but probably believes it is a step 
too far at the moment. 

She goes on to say: “Islamophobia 
in Turkey isn’t the same as in the west.” 
Perhaps a different word should be 
used then? “But the secular state has 
implemented Islamophobia ever since 
its creation, influenced by the western 
enlightenment.” Well, the western 
enlightenment had to break free of 
the influence of religion to usher in 
scientific thought as an accepted nonn. 
Hardly a bad thing! Islamophobia is 
still the wrong word. The new post- 
Ottoman state did not want religious 
powers running it, a position that most 
of the protestors believe as well. That 
is not the same as stopping people from 
practising whatever religion they are 
brought up in or choose. However, it 
is a position that secular governments 
should be free from religious influence. 

She then says: “The state became 
militant against Islam and demonised 
it as a political ideology.” True, but 
this is because they saw the problems 
with religious states. I personally wish 
the religious influence of the House of 
Lords was removed. Anyway, I now 
read in the same issue of Socialist 
Worker that “many protestors are 
angry at what they see as the increasing 
‘Islamisation’ of society. In particular, 
they point to a new law that restricts 
some alcohol sales - a government 
attempt to show that it has not 
abandoned Islam-inspired morality.” 
Are these Turkish people Islamophobic, 
according to the SWP? 

No, not this week: “Our interviews 
show that Turks and Kurds, people 
with no faith and practising Muslims 
all enthusiastically took part in protests 
... Ugur Gumuskaya is 24 and a 
literature student in Istanbul: ‘People 
are rebelling against the authoritarian 
government policies on alcohol, 
education, the environment and urban 
development. We are also angry at the 
police pressure used against students. 
People carry the national flag because 
of this movement’s newness. Because 
the movement is so new there is not 
one symbol’.” 

Oh, so he is not a nationalist 
Islamophobe and merely carries it 
because of the movement’s newness. 
I’m surprised they let him get away 
with that! He went on to say: “We 
have been fighting for many years 
against the AKP. We don’t want their 
neoliberalism, and their Islamic and 
repressive policies.” Tut, tut, Ugur. 
You wouldn’t get away with that in 
east London. 

Then, blow me down, what do I 
see in the Weekly Worker ? The same 
term, ‘Islamophobia’, used in one of 
your own articles. It stated under the 
‘Islamophobia’ heading that “many 
political analysts have put great 
emphasis on the Islamism of the AKP 
government in their attempts to fathom 
the causes of the revolt, which they 
interpret as a battle for secularism. 
Indeed the nationalist-racist forces 
that attempted to hijack the revolt 
were renowned for their hostility 
towards Islamists, while supporting the 
repressive Kemalist ‘secularism’ which 
was in reality a means of maintaining 
state control over religious affairs” 
(‘Istanbul revolt suppressed’, June 20). 

OK, it’s a fair point that Kemalist 
forces are regressive, not progressive, 
compared to socialism from below. 
However, Islam is not a progressive 
force either, especially when it runs 
states. A pro-secular agenda, that 
allows religious freedom to exist 
(until it withers away, hopefully), in 
the struggle against neoliberalism is 
needed. 

However, like it or not, Islam can be 
used to oppress people in combination 
with austerity, especially when a 
government forces laws on people in its 


name (as in Turkey and elsewhere in the 
Middle East). Islam, like Christianity, 
can be used to keep people in line and to 
prevent them from fighting for their real 
freedom. We need to be able to criticise 
it without being called Islamophobes. 
Steve White 
East London 

Unison 

Last week (June 18-21) I attended the 
trade union Unison’s national delegate 
conference in Liverpool. 

Overall it was a good conference. 
Perhaps the highlight was Ricky 
Tomlinson’s impassioned address on 
the first day calling for support for the 
Shrewsbury 24 campaign, which is 
seeking to overturn the convictions of 
union activists involved in the builders’ 
strike of 1972. 

There was a definite sense that the 
union leadership was positioning itself 
to the left of the Labour Party, with 
general secretary Dave Prentis stating: 
“For too long we’ve built the careers 
of Labour politicians, only to be let 
down when we needed them most. I 
don’t want to hear Labour apologising 
for past mistakes, I want to see a clear 
agenda from Labour for the future. We 
must not support a Labour government 
that does not put an end to privatisation 
and market madness or restore our 
NHS, invest in our public services, 
restore the facility time taken away 
from our activists, restore workers’ 
rights and remove the shackles on trade 
unions.” 

Prentis called on the TUC, Unite 
and GMB to work with Unison to 
organise a demonstration in defence 
of the NHS at the Tory party conference 
in Manchester on September 29. TUC 
general secretary Frances O’Grady, also 
speaking at the conference, confirmed 
that the TUC would support the rally. 

It was disappointing, however, that 
both O’Grady and Prentis indulged in 
cliched attacks on political opponents’ 
physical appearance - specifically the 
communities and local government 
secretary Eric Pickles’ weight - which 
undermined the good points they made 
and alienated many delegates. Their 
jibes about overweight politicians 
were raised by delegates tweeting live 
from the conference and criticised by a 
number of speakers during a debate on 
hate crime later the same day. 

It was good to see Glenn Kelly and 
Brian Debus, two of the four Socialist 
Party members unjustly suspended 
from holding office in Unison, playing 
an active role in the conference. Kelly 
had been re-elected as a branch 
secretary after the ban was overturned 
by the courts in a legal battle lasting 
several years. 

On the other hand, there was 
frustration that a number of motions 
proposing a general strike or industrial 
action against government austerity 
policies were ruled out of order on 
the grounds that they would place 
the union in ‘legal jeopardy’ because 
the proposed actions would be illegal 
under Britain’s oppressive trade union 
laws. Given the general secretary’s 
speech called on Labour councils not to 
implement the bedroom tax - surely an 
illegal action - the apparent deference 
towards the law seems to be applied 
inconsistently. 

Consequently, many of the motions 
deemed acceptable led to ‘debates’ 
with no-one against and therefore a 
succession of speakers saying how 
much they agreed with the previous 
speaker. Good practice for the many 
first-time speakers, perhaps, but 
not always the most interesting of 
discussions. 

A motion that did generate some 
controversy, and had resonance with 
recent events in the SWP, was an 
amendment to the national women’s 
committee’s motion on ‘Unison women 
- active, campaigning, leading’. The 
amendment, supported by the Unison 


United Left group, emphasised “a 
particular responsibility to confront 
and challenge male violence against 
women within our movement” and 
argued that, “when women complain 
of male violence within our movement, 
our trade union should start from a 
position of believing women. We 
believe that all women who complain 
of male violence have the right to be 
listened to and supported.” However, 
some delegates felt that the amendment 
ignored violence against men, whether 
by women or other men, and ultimately 
it was lost. 

Steve Cooke 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Not necessary 

The public spending review announced 
by chancellor George Osborne is more 
of the same, but worse. The Tory-Lib 
Dem government is imposing £11.5 
billion of further cuts to recently 
decimated public services. 

These ‘savings’ will mean: 

• drastic cuts to all the services 
provided by local councils, with the 
announced 10% cut to the communities 
budget; 

• a similar level of cuts to those 
public services administered by the 
government - varying from 5% at the 
department of museums, community 
sports and arts to the department for 
work and pensions, among others; 

• real pay cuts for largely low-paid 
public-sector workers, with the 
announcements of maximum pay 
rises of 1%, despite inflation running 
at 3% and the ending of automatic 
progression in pay; 

• a massive additional cut of £4 billion 
to welfare payments, thanks to a series 
of measures, including a new welfare 
cap for the system as a whole, to be set 
each year for four years, despite rising 
unemployment, and a ‘seven-day wait’ 
before new claimants can even sign on 
for benefits. How can you live without 
any money? 

• further privatisation of education, 
although money will somehow be 
found for more academies and free 
schools. 

The Tories are making these and 
other severe cuts, with the support 
of both the Lib Dems and the Labour 
so-called opposition, despite knowing 
that their austerity policies are simply 
not working. In the last three years, 
unemployment has risen to 7.8%, with 
youth unemployment scandalously 
standing at over one million. Gross 
domestic product has fallen by 
2.8% since 2008. Inflation, at 2.8%, 
continues to outstrip wage rises, which 
averaged 0.8% in the last year. Austerity 
measures have actually prevented the 
economy from growing, thus making it 
harder to reduce the economic deficit. 

It is an absolute disgrace that Labour 
will not be opposing such attacks on 
the poor and ordinary working people. 
Addressing the Labour Party national 
policy forum in Birmingham on 
Saturday, Ed Miliband promised to be 
ruthless about pursuing Labour’s public 
spending priorities, accepting the 
need for further cuts beyond the 2015 
general election. Shadow chancellor Ed 
Balls had earlier committed Labour to 
keeping George Osborne’s spending 
cuts if it wins that election. 

Spending cuts are not necessary, 
as Labour well knows. A 5% wealth 
tax on the richest 10% would, on its 
own, resolve the economic deficit. 
There is also £120 billion per year 
of unpaid tax that rich individuals 
or companies avoid or evade. Banks 
could be nationalised, with profits 
used to maintain and improve our 
public services. To cut public spending 
is a political decision by rightwing 
governments to attack services won 
for and by the working class. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition 
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SECRECY _ 

What we knew already 


E dward Snowden’s revelations 
about internet and phone 
surveillance by the Government 
Communication Headquarters (GCHQ) 
in the UK and National Security 
Agency (NSA) in the US did not come 
as a surprise to anyone with knowledge 
of the current state of communication 
technology and the extensive use of 
the ‘terrorist’ threat as an excuse to 
spy on citizens - as well as gathering 
information about other states. The 
surprising elements can be found in 
the detail: for example, the extent to 
which GCHQ and MI5 set up traps to 
capture data during the G20 conference 
in 2009: 

“Settingup internet cafes where they 
used an email interception programme 
and key-logging software to spy on 
delegates ’ use of computers; penetrating 
the security on delegates’ BlackBerrys to 
monitor their email messages and phone 
calls; supplying 45 analysts with a live 
round-the-clock summary of who was 
phoning who at the summit”; as well 
as “reading people’s email before/as 
they do”. 1 

Engineers and scientists, who were 
amongst the first academics using email in 
the 1980s, were well aware that this new 
form of communication was susceptible 
to interception and surveillance. Indeed, 
they warned new researchers and 
students to treat this electronic fonn of 
communication as if they were sending 
an open letter: ‘Don’t put anything in 
an email you wouldn’t like everyone 
else to know about. ’ This community 
knew that every email could be read by 
state research and spying institutions. In 
those days, security forces were targeting 
Marxist groups for surveillance and 
many academics (mainly non-political 
scientists and engineers) took it upon 
themselves to shield email users from the 
security forces. For years, every scientific 
email sent between the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Imperial College 
and a host of universities involved in 
joint computing or engineering projects 
with them ended with a long list of 
words used by the CIA and MI5 to track 
leftwing students/activists. So it would 
be no surprise to get an email about, say, 
‘Advances in transputer technology’ 
containing tag words such as ‘Marxism’, 
‘Leninism’, ‘Red Army Faction’, ‘Baader 
Meinhof’, etc. Extensive use of key 
search words in every email was a way of 
combating state surveillance of individual 
messages. Distributed computing and the 
internet have come a long way since then, 
yet the majority of IT users are unaware 
that collection of personal data happens 
constantly - remotely in automated 
systems - or that databanks are used by 
both states and private companies to store 
the information. 

With the exception of remote rural 
areas in some third-world countries, it 
is normal for states, charities, NGOs 
and private firms to use computers to 
save data about us. Everyone’s medical, 
employment and tax details are 
recorded by the state, and in addition 
banks and financial institutions store 
the data collected every time we use 
cards, cheques, direct debit, etc - not 
just about our salaries, debts and other 
financial details, but every aspect of 
our private lives. This data can be used 
by the state and the security forces. 
In addition, metadata companies are 
making profits by selling profiles of 
our lives obtained from all the above 
sources to private companies which 
use the data for personalised, targeted 
adverts and marketing. 

Increasingly, online sales websites 
encourage us to use Facebook accounts 
when making an enquiry or a purchase. 
There are good reasons for this. Facebook 
associates our online behaviour and that 
of our friends with our consumer profile 
offline, so that we can be grouped for 
marketing and advertising purposes. 
Companies use this information to 
create a profile of every customer for 


the purpose of targeted advertising. This 
form of advertising is more efficient than, 
for example, sending spam emails which 
offer breast implants to male users or hair 
transplant remedies to young women. 

A reporter from the US magazine, 
The Atlantic, used a tool called Collusion 
to find out who was tracking his internet 
usage and found that, during one 36- 
hour period, 105 companies were doing 
so. 2 It is easy to see how the same profile 
could be put to more sinister use not 
just by an Orwellian state, but by fascist 
sympathisers, megalomaniacs or even 
the ‘democratic’ security services. 

It is well known that providers 
keep connection and login records, 
including IP addresses (the unique 
identifier of the connection you use 
either on broadband or wifi) and that 
states can demand access to such 
records. In both the US and UK, 
the authorities need a warrant from 
a judge to search physical property. 
However, rules governing virtual 
property searches - be it for emails 
or files held on computers - are far 
more lax. According to Google’s 
own admission, between January 
and June 2012, United States law 
enforcement agencies requested data 
for 16,281 Gmail/Google accounts 
and the company complied with 90% 
of them. What is interesting about the 
Prism surveillance program operated 
by the NSA is that the agency has used 
legislation such as the Patriot Act and 
US Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Court rulings to “make use of 
inadvertently acquired” domestic 
communications, whenever they were 
believed to contain any information 
relevant to cybersecurity - and in 
this, they had the IT companies’ full 
cooperation. 

Public and private sector cooperation 
in this is remarkable - and it is likely to 
continue as long as capitalism and the 
market exist. 

NSA operations 

The National Security Agency, which 
was at the centre of Snowden’s whistle¬ 
blowing, has access to more than the 
above. Satellites constantly record our 
location using data beamed from cell 
phones to complement CCTV records, 
and the NSA collects intelligence using 
geostationary satellites in cooperation 
with the military forces of ‘US allies’. 
No wonder the organisation boasts 
the largest group of supercomputers 
capable of dealing with metadata. 
Every day it intercepts and stores 1.7 
billion emails, phone calls and other 
types of communication. 3 

The NSA is often described as the 
world’s largest single employer of 
mathematicians. They have worked 
on the agency’s advanced encryption 
programme, while researching into 
a project named ‘random number 
generator’ - allegedly used to allow 
access to all encrypted data using 
random numbers. 

The NSA spends millions of 
dollars financing academic research. 
Thousands of research papers 
submitted to academic journals 
between 2007 and 2011 mention the 
NSA as the source of their funding. In 
response to a freedom of information 
lawsuit this year, the NSA released 
a 651-page research paper entitled 
Untangling the web: a guide to internet 
research , 4 a must-read for anyone 
interested in the subject. Amongst 
other things, it shows how searches 
using Google, Yahoo, Wikipedia, etc 
can be classified and correlated. 

In the US, the debate about privacy 
and data protection has concentrated on 
the rights of US citizens, as opposed to 
anyone else’s - when challenged, the 
NSA draws attention to information on 
its web pages 5 showing its efforts to avoid 
spying on private communications; but 
these relate to US citizens exclusively. 
The issue has infuriated US allies in 


Europe and beyond. This commentary 
by Jakob Augstein in Der Spiegel is one 
amongst many in the European press: 
“Those who believed that drone attacks 
in Pakistan or the camp at Guantanamo 
were merely regrettable events at the end 
of the world should stop to reflect. Those 
who still believed that the torture at Abu 
Ghraib or that the waterboarding in CIA 
prisons had nothing to do with them are 
now changing their views ... A regime 
is ruling in the United States today 
that acts in a totalitarian way, when it 
comes to its claim to total control. Soft 
totalitarianism is still totalitarianism.” 6 

US senators Ron Wyden and 
Mark Udall, who are sponsoring a 
bill on this issue, say that some of the 
NSA’s statements are inaccurate and 
misleading: “In our judgement this 
inaccuracy is significant, as it portrays 
protections for Americans’ privacy 
as being significantly stronger than 
they actually are.” 7 For example, the 
NSA guideline which states, “Any 
inadvertently acquired communication 
of or concerning a US person must 
be promptly destroyed if it is neither 
relevant to the authorised purpose nor 
evidence of a crime” is thought to be 
not worth the paper it is written on. The 
Obama administration is certain to face 
more internal as well as international 
criticism over this question. 

Users beware 

Although it would be foolish to think 
we can protect ourselves completely 
from this type of surveillance, we 
can, of course, take some basic steps 
to make life more difficult for the 
security services. For instance, it is 
not advisable to use mobile phones 
for searches made via Google, Yahoo 
and so on: better to use web browsers, 
where permissions can be set and 
cookies (pieces of data sent from the 
website and stored in our browser 
enabling it to retain information 
on a website or activity we have 
undertaken) can be deleted. 

We can use aliases in emails and on 
Facebook, but security forces are likely 
to be able identify users from their IP 
addresses. It is possible to conceal an IP 
address using a virtual private network, 
which provides public wifi networks 
with some security... 

But increasingly none of it matters. 
If a device is connected to the internet, 
even if that connection lasts just a 
few seconds, data on it is vulnerable. 
British Aerospace and other military 
research institutions have strict rules 
about internet connections: basically 
computers holding sensitive data are 
never connected to the web. 

So for those fearful of the “dark side 
of the internet”, the message is clear: 
anything that appears anywhere on 
Facebook or Twitter, in an email or on a 
blog, can be accessed. As the title of an 
article in the business pages of the New 
York Times implies, “Trying to keep 
your emails secret when the CIA chief 
couldn’t” is just - well - impossible. 8 

Yassamine Mather 
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CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 30, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 15, section 9: ‘The Factory Acts 
and their general extension in England’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday July 2, 6.15pm: Annual general meeting, 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Discounts for whole term. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Ipswich against fascism 

Thursday June 27, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Unite the Union office, 
Grimwade Street, Ipswich. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Big NHS birthday gala 

Saturday June 29,11am: Public service celebration, Millennium 
Square, Leeds LS2. 

Organised by Socialist Health Association: 
www.sochealth.co.uk/events/nhs-birthday-gala. 

Queer communism 

Thursday June 27, 7pm: Public meeting, London Queer Social 
Centre, 63 Sancroft Street, London SE11. 

Organised by Left Front Art: www.facebook.com/leftfrontart. 

Stop the EDL 

Saturday June 29,11am: Counter protest. Assemble Downing Street, 
London SW1. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Scotland against the bedroom tax 

Saturday June 29,12 noon: National conference, Meadowbank 
Stadium, 139-141 London Road, Edinburgh EH7. 

Organised by Scottish TUC: http://www.stuc.org.uk. 

Left Unity Sheffield 

Saturday June 29,1pm: Public launch meeting, Central United 
Refonned Church, Chapel Walk, Sheffield SI. 

Organised by Sheffield Left Unity: 
www.sheffieldleftunity.blogspot.co.uk. 

Stand up for asylum rights 

Saturday June 29,12.30pm: Rally and music, St Enoch’s Square, 
Glasgow G1. 

Organised by the Unity Centre: www.unitycentreglasgow.org. 

National Shop Stewards’ Network 

Saturday June 29,11am to 5pm: Annual conference, Camden 
Centre, Judd Street, London WC1. Registration: £6. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
www.shopstewards.net. 

Don’t let the racists divide us 

Monday July 1, 7pm: Public meeting, Greenwich and Lewisham 
Young People’s Theatre, The Tramshed, 51-53 Woolwich New Road, 
London SE18. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Five years, no justice 

Wednesday July 3, 5pm: Anniversary vigil for Habib ‘Paps’ Ullah, 
who died in police custody in 2008, High Wycombe police station, 
Queen Victoria Road, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 

Organised by Justice for Paps: http://justice4paps.wordpress.com. 

Don’t lift arms embargo 

Wednesday July 3, 7pm: Parliamentary briefing, Boothroyd Room, 
Portcullis House, Palace of Westminster, London S W1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Republican Socialist Alliance 

Saturday July 6,1pm: Debate, room L120, South Bank University, 
London Road, London SE1. ‘What is the future for democracy in 
England and Scotland?’ Sessions: ‘England and republicanism’ - Steve 
Freeman; ‘Scottish independence referendum’ - Allan Armstrong; 
‘Agreement of the people’ - Corinna Lotz. 

Organised by Republican Socialist Alliance: 49sfreeman@gmail.com. 

Remember the International Brigade 

Saturday July 6,12.30pm: Public memorial and celebration, Jubilee 
Gardens, South Bank, London SE1. 

Organised by Lawrence and Wishart: www.lwbooks.co.uk. 

Durham Miners Gala 

Saturday July 13, 8.30am until late: Annual labour movement 
festival. Assemble city centre for march to rally and festival at 
racecourse, Green Lane, Durham. 

Organised by Durham Miners Association: www.durhamminers.org/ 
Gala.html. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY _ 

John Rees and the fragile 
politics of broadness 

Peter Manson reports on the launch of John Rees’s ‘united front against austerity’ 



John Rees: steer clear of hard politics 


T he June 22 People’s Assembly 
Against Austerity was 
undoubtedly a big success, with 
more than 4,000 having registered to 
attend. Virtually every seat was taken 
in the main conference hall, which 
holds well over 2,000, and hundreds 
of others squeezed into overflow 
rooms. 

As people tried to move between 
different rooms in Central Hall, 
Westminster and the specially erected 
marquees outside for the various 
parallel sessions, stewards on several 
occasions had to block access to 
various areas until more space had 
been made, and a couple of hundred 
people were made to wait outside 
before the final plenary until the lobby 
could be cleared. 

Most of those attending were 
upbeat afterwards - with good reason: 
although 4,000 represents just a 
tiny fraction of those who must be 
mobilised if government attacks are 
to be held off, it is big compared to 
what the left normally expects to pull 
in for an event of this kind. 

And let us be clear: this was a 
left event. Not only was it John Rees 
and Counterfire, the small group that 
split from the Socialist Workers Party 
in 2010, that took the initiative to 
organise the assembly, making use of 
the fulsome support of the Morning 
Star’s Communist Party of Britain and 
its union contacts, but the established 
leaders of the workers’ movement who 
came to address it felt obliged to use 
much more militant language than we 
are accustomed to hearing from them. 

For example, Frances O’Grady, 
general secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, told the opening 
plenary: “They are waging class war 
on ordinary workers.” That means 
we will have to “mobilise in the 
workplaces and on the streets too”. 
To start with, she reassured teachers 
preparing to strike on June 27: “You 
can count on our support 100%.” Of 
course, when it came to the demands 
the union bureaucracy supports, 
vagueness prevails. O’Grady said she 
was for “fair taxes for the rich they 
can’t dodge”, while for workers she 
demanded “not the minimum wage, 
but a fair wage”. And the politics? 
She told us she was for a “more equal, 
more democratic Britain”. 

Unite general secretary Len 
McCluskey referred in the closing 
plenary to the “ruling elite” who 
are “trying to save their system by 
dumping on ordinary people”. He 
added: “Looking at all the poverty and 
starvation around the world, you can 
see what a terrible system capitalism 
is” (there were loud cheers for this 
use of the ‘c’ word). But, while that 
,system still persists, he taunted its 
personifications: “Pay your taxes, 
you greedy bastards!” McCluskey 
wanted to see “direct action and civil 
disobedience”. And, in response to 
heckles calling for a general strike, he 
added: “And, yes, we must also build 
an atmosphere for mass industrial 
strike action.” He promised: “We will 
not let anti-trade union legislation get 
in our way. Strikes against austerity 
are legitimate!” 

As for Mark Serwotka, leader of the 
Public and Commercial Services union, 
he called for “a political response to 
austerity and an idea of how we can 
implement it”. But he did not elaborate. 
He did, however, invite us to “imagine” 
Ed Miliband promising to “break the 


pay freeze, increase the minimum 
wage, increase benefits, cap rents, scrap 
nukes and attack big business”. He 
looked forward to a mass movement 
of the type seen elsewhere in Europe: 
“Let’s sock it to these vicious ruling 


class bastards!” 

It was also a bit of a coup for 
comrade Rees et al that the June 
22-July 5 ‘People United’ tour of 
England - sponsored by “a coalition 
of unions dedicated to working with 


communities” - set out from outside 
Central Hall during the afternoon 
of the assembly. The two brightly 
painted buses, daubed with the 
motherhood-and-apple-pie appeal 
for “jobs, wages, homes, our NHS 


and communities”, are heading for 
the Midlands, the north-east and 
Manchester, where they will call on 
everyone to put in their suggestions 
for a “people’s manifesto”, before 
returning to the capital. 

‘Highly visible’ 

The session, ‘Mobilising millions: 
re-unionising the UK’, might have 
provided an opportunity for discussing 
ways to halt the decline in trade 
union membership and transform the 
unions into bodies fit for resisting the 
coalition’s austerity assault. 

Unfortunately, however, that did 
not happen. Mind you, hundreds of 
people can hardly be expected to 
engage in serious discussion in an hour 
and a quarter, which was the length 
of all the sessions. True, the platform 
speakers made some good points on 
current realities. For instance, Faiza 
Shaheen from the marginally left-of- 
centre New Economics Foundation 
pointed out that, for many, “Work no 
longer pays: it impoverishes you.” 
There is an urgent need for strong 
collective bargaining rights, and 
strong unions, she said. 

John Hendy QC went further: 
the problem, he said, is the collapse 
of collective bargaining. He pointed 
out that, in 1979, 82% of all workers 
were protected by such collective 
bargaining (which he said was a figure 
approximating to the average in Europe 
today); but now just 23% are members 
of a union with negotiating rights (and 
only 16% in the private sector). 

However, Hendy presented 
collective bargaining not so much 
as a means of strengthening our 
hand in class battles as producing 
a “more successful economy”. You 
see, if there is money in the pockets 
of the workers they spend it, and 
this boosts the economy. But those 
foolish capitalists just do not seem 
to understand that. Hendy asserted 
that pay levels should be set “not by 
the great and the good, but by the 
representatives of the workers”. 

For Luke Hildyard of the High 
Pay Centre that is the situation that 
pertains in Germany: “Because of the 
unions,” he would have you believe, 
“Volkswagen in Germany is not about 
profit, but about public service.” He 
was for workers’ representatives on 
company boards and also for a pay 
cap for those at the top. This was not 
about the “politics of envy”, he said: it 
was about a means of achieving better 
pay for everyone. 

Like Kelly Tomlinson of Unite, he 
called for a union recruitment drive: 
“Educate people about trade unions 
and about socialism,” she had urged. 
“Everybody should think who they 
can recruit” (to a union, not to a 
revolutionary workers’ party). 

The two-minute contributions from 
the floor were not much better. One 
comrade thought we should “Make 
trade unionism trendy”, while several 
spoke about something else entirely: 
“Organise a general strike”. “Learn 
from Europe, from Egypt.” “Name 
the day - where the hell is the general 
strike?” These comrades did not 
declare any political affiliation, but 
I had a funny feeling that they might 
be members of a certain organisation. 

According to the Socialist Workers 
Party’s internal Party Notes, “On 
Saturday the SWP was highly visible 
and involved in all the discussion and 
the organisation. SWP members had 
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four platform speeches and spoke 
in all the workshops. In some of the 
workshops our comrades made up half 
of those who spoke” (June 24). 

It is strange that they did not identify 
themselves, however. Comrades 
might have been “highly visible” 
as individuals, but the organisation 
itself? I suspect that a clear majority 
of the audience would not have 
recognised the exhortations for a 
general strike (and the enthusiastic and 
loud response coming from other SWP 
comrades in the audience) as those of 
a particular group. 

One of the “workshops” that Party 
Notes was referring to was definitely 
‘Immigration is not to blame - 
countering racism, Islamophobia 
and the far right’. SWP members had 
clearly been directed to this session 
too, with Weyman Bennett and Jo 
Cardwell among those making totally 
predictable noises in their contributions 
from the floor. Comrade Bennett urged 
“unity against the Nazis”. We should 
all “stand together - they shall not 
pass!” He pointed out that, whereas 
the UK Independence Party “aren’t 
fascists”, it is made up of “filthy 
racists”. Comrade Cardwell made 
similar noises, calling on everyone 
to defend multiculturalism, which 
is “under sustained attack”. Other 
comrades made equally simplistic and 
vacuous exhortations, such as “Fight 
austerity, fight the racists”, “Ban the 
bankers, not the burqa” and “We stand 
by ‘no platform’”. 

Speaking of ‘no platform’, one of 
the top-table speakers, Guy Taylor 
(formerly of the SWP and now a 
Counterfire member), said that the 
English Defence League’s Tommy 
Robinson should not be allowed on 
the airwaves. There is a “direct link” 
between such appearances and attacks 
on mosques, he claimed. He also 
contended that the British National 
Party got a “huge boost” when Nick 
Griffin went on Question time. Funny 
that - I thought it had the opposite 
effect, with many BNP members 
themselves angry at his idiotic 
performance. But that is the nature 
of dogma - it sometimes requires the 
facts to be amended to bring them into 
line with what ought to happen. 

Comrade Taylor did the usual 
debunking job on anti-migrant myths: 
immigrants are not “undercutting 
wages” - you should blame those 
who pay low wages, not those who 
receive them. Whereas 17% of the 
whole population receive benefits, 
only 7% of migrants do so. They are 
not a burden on the NHS: without 
them it would collapse. 

And there was more dogma. 
Comrade Taylor pointed out that on 
May 9 no fewer than 153 people 
were arrested and removed, and 
commented: “Yet they say that British 
immigration policy is not racist.” Was 
it only me who thought that was a 
non-sequitur? But, like ‘no platform’, 
ruling class racism is a ‘truth’ that only 
needs asserting, never substantiating. 
It was sufficient to say: “There is no 
question that immigration controls 
are racist”. However, comrade Taylor 
went on, many “UK white people” 
are also affected - they are prevented 
from bringing in their spouses if 
their income is below £18,000. So 
immigration controls are “also” 
directed against the working class. 

Left Labour MP Diane Abbott 
carefully used the phrase, “anti¬ 
immigration racism”, describing 
it as a “classic way of dividing 
the working class”. This unusual 
expression at least had the merit 
of seeming to recognise that it is 
a “racism” directed at outsiders, 
irrespective of their ethnicity, rather 
than against black and brown Britons. 
In other words, immigration controls 
are today not actually racist at all: 
rather, as they have always been and 
as comrade Taylor seems at last to be 
grasping, they are “directed against 
the working class”. By controlling 


the numbers available for work, they 
give capital - whose movement is 
generally unrestricted - the advantage 
in the class struggle. It is for this 
reason that immigration controls 
should be opposed. 

Sabby Dhalu - along with comrade 
Bennett a joint secretary of Unite 
Against Fascism - made remarks 
along the lines of “The British 
people don’t pay their licence fee to 
have rightwing fascists on TV”. She 
also commented on the “leadership 
shown” in 2005, “when we had a 
leftwing mayor”, which “helped 
prevent racist attacks” after 7/7. 

Addressing us as “ladies and 
gentlemen”, Mohammed Kazber 
of the British Muslim Initiative 
assured us that the “British Muslim 
community” condemns the Woolwich 
terrorist attack. While there have been 
“nasty incidents against Muslims”, 
he was “glad to say the police have 
recognised the danger”. 

What alternative? 

The session called ‘The economics of 
anti-austerity: jobs, investment and 
tax justice’ was, as its title suggests, 
the one that was supposed to arm 
us with the political and economic 
arguments for an alternative to 
austerity. But, also as the title 
suggests, what we got was warmed 
over Keynesianism. 

Its most clear (and rightwing) 
advocate was the former “leftwing 
mayor” that comrade Dhalu holds 
in such esteem, Ken Livingstone. 
He asked us to compare “31 years of 
Keynesianism” (1951-82) with “31 
years of Thatcherism” (1982-2013) in 
terms of the resulting economic growth 
(the first period won hands down, it 
goes without saying). He also asked 
us to compare “what happened in the 
US” after 2008 with the coalition’s 
cuts programme. Because Obama 
did not embark on austerity, the US 
has seen a recovery. And Livingstone 
also held up Germany as a model - 
it is “doing better because of its low 
interest rates”. What? Lower than in 
the UK? And “We spend more on arms 
than other European countries.” 

For Livingstone, the “biggest part 
of investment should be public” - we 
should build homes. “We” should 
also freeze fares, etc, and give 
working people more to spend. And 
“with political will” you can stop tax 
avoidance. “Do all these things and the 
British economy will grow by three 
percent,” promised Ken. 

James Meadway of Counterfire 
referred warmly to Ken Loach’s The 
spirit of ’45 and the “great reforming 
government” after World War II. 
For him, there is “no economic case 
for austerity - you don’t have to be 
some lefty to understand that”. As 
Keynes himself had pointed out, “If I 
spend less, someone else earns less”. 
But his Keynesianism was of a left 
variety: “To stop austerity, break up 
the banks.” Put the financial system 
“under our control and our democratic 
mandate”. That is the way to achieve 
a recovery, he said. 

In response to a comrade from 
the floor who wanted to know why 
Keynesianism was ever dropped 
when it is such obvious common 
sense, comrade Meadway admitted: 
“Keynesianism did fail, which is why 
there was a turn to neoliberalism.” 
Nevertheless, we should “start 
where Keynes left off’ - with the 
“socialisation of investment”, 
for instance - taking us “beyond 
Keynesianism”. 

John Hilary of War on Want was 
also for “going beyond Keynesianism” 
- he specified public ownership, public 
service and a redistribution of wealth. 
But his main concern was to push the 
charity’s global ‘tax justice’ campaign. 
This was a recurring theme - if only 
the rich could be made to pay up, all 
our economic problems would be 
solved. 

A little better was Marxist 


economist Ozlam Onaram, who told 
us: “Austerity is class warfare.” In 
her response to the points raised, 
she reminded us that Keynes was 
wholeheartedly for the system, yet 
there is “no good capitalism”. She said 
we need to go “beyond capitalism” - 
an implicit criticism of the call to go 
“beyond Keynesianism”, which, she 
said, does not even guarantee growth. 
But she too was for a wage cap for 
high earners, in order to give “better 
wages for the majority”. There should 
be a national development bank and 
“participatory control”. 

Amongst those who contributed 
from the floor was Counterfire’s 
Neil Faulkner. But he did not speak 
to the session’s theme. Rather he 
used his two minutes to urge: “Build 
a mass movement from below to 
stop them.” That meant setting up 
local People’s Assemblies. The aim 
should be to “make this country 
ungovernable for those who would 
destroy the welfare state”. 

Where now? 

There was plenty of such rhetoric 
on Saturday, including at the closing 
plenary. Apart from McCluskey 
and Serwotka, this final session 
also heard from an extremely frail¬ 
looking Tony Benn, NUT general 
secretary Christine Blower, stand- 
up comedian and disability activist 
Francesca Martinez, former Respect 
member and now independent Tower 
Hamlets councillor Rania Khan, Zita 
Holbourne of Black Activists Rising 
Against Cuts (Barac), and a buoyant 
John Rees. 

Rania Khan was “sick of hearing 
other politicians saying there is no 
alternative to cuts”. In Tower Hamlets 
“we’ve kept open a youth centre that 
was marked to close, built a new 
library and introduced grants for 
local kids going to university. Did we 
do this by having more money than 
other councils? No! We had political 
determination.” So there is actually 
no real problem with austerity then. 
Provided you have councillors with 
“political determination”, you can 


avoid making cuts, it seems. 

For her part, Zita Holbourne - a 
member of the TUC race relations 
committee as well as a Barac 
spokesperson - was keen to stress 
Barac’s separatist agenda: “We need 
black self-organisation.” In fact, “We 
don’t live in a ‘post-racial’ Britain, 
like the politicians say.” It is black 
people who are hit particularly hard by 
austerity. And, given that they do not 
have “an equal share in society”, they 
should at least have “an equal share in 
our movement”. Separate, but equal. 

Like Len McCluskey (who 
reported that his “chief of staff’, 
Andrew Murray, had told him “he 
feels the same spirit here as he did 
during Stop the War”), comrade Rees 
was in ebullient mood. It had been 
a “magnificent People’s Assembly”, 
which, he said, must be “the beginning 
of a process drawing in hundreds, 
thousands, even millions of ordinary 
people”. While some may disagree 
over which forms of protest are best 
- “Is it strikes or direct action?” - for 
him the answer was simple: “It is both 
and all! We will need every form of 
resistance.” In order to “break this 
government” (he quoted Aneurin 
Bevin to the effect that “Tories are 
lower than vermin”) we must “hit 
them with everything in our armoury”. 

It was a rousing performance which 
got the audience cheering. No-one was 
going to quibble over the wording in 
the take-it-or-leave-it draft statement, 
which was approved by acclamation. 
At one point there had been cries 
of “Where’s Ken Loach?” from a 
section of the audience (see Sarah 
McDonald’s report, p6), but by and 
large people were prepared to accept 
that the People’s Assembly movement 
was in its early stages. 

If, as intended, local PAs are 
created in towns and cities across the 
country, the plan is for a recall national 
assembly next spring, bringing 
together people who actually are 
“delegates” - rather than individuals 
who happened to turn up, as on June 
22. Such a body will be in a position to 
take democratic decisions, according 


to how it is envisaged by comrades 
Rees, Murray, Owen Jones and so on. 

But there is a problem. The two 
main political groups behind the PA 
cannot rely on hundreds of committed 
activists to ensure all the local 
assemblies come good. In the case of 
the Stop the War Coalition a decade 
ago, it was the SWP who provided 
the core, helping to organise all sorts 
of local activities and feeding into the 
huge national demonstrations. 

However, despite the fact that 
comrade Rees and co are no longer 
members, the SWP intends to throw 
itself into the PA movement. According 
to Party Notes, “In every area we need 
to take part in setting up the local 
assemblies, helping turn words into 
action, and shaping them to raise the 
level of the fightback. In many areas 
there are already report-back meetings 
organised. We need to be central to 
these and to begin mobilising for the 
actions immediately” (June 24). 

The SWP hopes in this way to 
regain the initiative, using where 
necessary its own anti-cuts front, 
Unite the Resistance. Party Notes 
comments that the June 22 People’s 
Assembly saw “tremendous 
enthusiasm for a united fight against 
the Tories and for resistance - starting 
with the demonstration in defence of 
the NHS backed by Unite, Unison, 
GMB and the TUC on Sunday 
September 29 at the Tory conference 
in Manchester”. Undoubtedly this 
will be the next priority for the 
SWP and UTR after the July 11-15 
Marxism festival. 

All working class partisans should 
engage with and help to build this new 
movement. But we should be far from 
uncritical. We do not agree that ‘The 
movement is everything’. It can only 
succeed if it is armed with a coherent 
working class programme. There can 
be no return to the post-war Keynesian 
consensus and if such politics continue 
to dominate the PA they will cripple 
it, rendering it useless in the struggle 
for a genuine alternative • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 


SUMMER OFFENSIVE 

The solidarity quid 


C PGB comrades at the 
People’s Assembly report 
a brisk trade in papers. 
We had decided beforehand that 
our main intervention at an event 
that was, effectively, a series of 
bigger or smaller rallies would be 
our subsequent coverage in this 
issue. However, the reaction to the 
Weekly Worker was encouraging 
and confirmed a previously noted 
trend. A good percentage of the 
people we sold to on June 22 
were regular web readers. They 
took the opportunity to approach 
our sellers on the day, some with 
small, guilty half-smiles, hand 
over the cash for a paper they had 
already read and then melt back 
into the throng. 

It is at large left events like the 
PA or the Socialist Workers Party’s 
Marxism festival that we can sense 
how relatively substantial this 
sympathising periphery appears to 
be getting. Of course, this online 
progress is very pleasing. The 
political influence of our paper 
and website continues to show 
modest expansion - which is 
obviously the reason it is produced 
in the first place, not to generate 
revenue. Given this, we are even 
quite happy when we encounter 
antagonistic comrades at events like 
Marxism ( especially at Marxism in 
previous years, actually) who will 


aggressively inform our comrades 
that they won’t buy a paper because 
(a) “it’s shit” and (b) they “read it 
for free every week on the web”. 

Quite how that is one in the 
eye for us I’ve never been quite 
sure. Effectively, the comrades 
are boasting: ‘OK, every seven 
days I allow a new set of strong, 
principled, politically subversive 
ideas from the Weekly Worker to 
crawl around on the inside of my 
head and thus - whether I’m aware 
of it not - potentially undermine 
my whole sectarian world view.’ 
Out of exchanges like this, we are 
the ones supposed to come away 
peeved because we’ve been diddled 
out of a quid ... Hmm. 

To be fair, I didn’t encounter 
any of these types at the PA - hell, 
even leading SWP comrades were 
relatively friendly. But the central 
lesson is that while the paper has 
always had a relatively impressive 
readership (this currently hovers at 
roughly 9,000-11,000 online each 
week - 8,955 over the last seven 
days, for example), there has 
been a change in attitudes to the 
publication. Time was that people 
read it grudgingly because they 
had to ... often to find out what was 
going on in their own organisations, 
which must have narked them even 
more. We shouldn’t exaggerate, 
but it is clear we have gained 


some appreciable political ground 
and a good percentage, although 
obviously still a minority, of the 
10k or so who now read us do so 
with a degree of sympathy. 

It is this layer that we really need 
to start mobilising for this year’s 
Summer Offensive campaign. If the 
readers that occasionally see our 
people on a march and pass over 
a ‘solidarity quid’ resolved to take 
out a standing order that just met 
the unit cost of the paper in physical 
form - say, £5 monthly - the effect 
on our finances would be quite 
startling. There are, after all, quite 
a few of you out there, comrades ... 

This week, special mentions to 
SK for his magnificent £230, DO 
for his £20, £35 from DS and a 
£50 MM donation. YM adds an 
impressive £400 and comrades at 
our weekly London Communist 
Fomins have stumped up just under 
£100 over the last few meetings. 
Lastly, well done to EO, who made 
£300 this week by chasing down 
some old invoices that had been 
overlooked for months! 

In total then, £1,135 of new 
money this week and a running total 
to £2,967, as we go into our fourth 
week on the campaign. Good work 
by comrades, but the pace does need 
stepping up if we are to reach our 
£30,000 target by August 18 • 

Mark Fischer 
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Political theatre and the 10 seconds 


Sarah McDonald argues that the politics needed by the working class are antithetical to those 
committed to the ‘principle’ of broadness 


T he People’s Assembly will 
doubtlessly be considered a 
triumph. It was not insignificant 
that the BBC’s reporting of the 
commitment made by Labour’s two 
Eds not to overturn Tory spending 
cuts was spliced into footage from 
Central Hall and the bustling 
courtyard outside. With 4,000 people 
at the assembly, with its packed 
opening and closing rallies and full 
sessions, the achievements of John 
Rees, Andrew Murray, Owen Jones 
et al are not to be sniffed at. It is a pity 
about the politics, really ... 

The purpose behind the People’s 
Assembly was to bring together union 
leaders, activists and well-meaning 
progressives. And Saturday’s event, 
from that perspective, was successful. 
Listening to speakers such as Ken 
Loach, Tony Benn, Tariq Ali, Owen 
Jones, TUC general secretary Frances 
O’Grady, union leaders such as 
Christine Blower, Len McCluskey 
and Mark Serwotka were numerous 
assorted campaigners, Green Party 
members, Occupyers and, of course, 
pretty much the entire left. Socialist 
Workers Party members were there 
in large numbers, including several 
SWP leaders. Unlike many ‘united 
fronts’ of the past where the SWP has 
dominated, the fact that it will not be 
controlling the People’s Assembly 
will be both a blessing and a curse. 
On the one hand, it will not be able 
to exercise its own special brand of 
control-freakery, which both limits the 
movement’s potential and alienates 
everyone else; on the other hand, 
Counterfire and the Communist Party 
of Britain do not have the numbers of 
committed activists to provide any sort 
of coherence. 

On arriving in the courtyard outside 
the hall, delegates were greeted by the 
usual array of left organisations’ stalls, 
leafleters and paper-sellers, along 
with a Glaswegian guitarist singing 
in Italian (it was ‘Bandiera rossa’, but 
still seemed a bit incongruous). While 
most of the 57 varieties were present, 
it was Counterfire that was firmly in 
the director’s seat. 

In what can only be described as an 
act of extreme naivety, the organisers 
had arranged a live twitter feed to 


be broadcast on a big screen behind 
the speakers at the opening rally. 
Along with messages of support, 
unbound enthusiasm for the People’s 
Assembly, declarations of love for 
left Wunderkind Owen Jones and 
expressions of admiration for the 
quality of the Morning Star’s lower 
league football coverage, there were 
also less welcome messages of the 
type the organisers in their naivety had 
clearly not anticipated: for example, 
“Owen Jones is first speaker - lots of 
people turn off’; and Conservative 
comments suggesting that austerity 
was the fault of the last, overspending 
Labour government and we deserve 
everything we are now getting. 

While the speeches were 
rhetorically upbeat, they were mostly 
(often intentionally) devoid of politics. 
This can be exemplified by comedian 
Mark Steel’s concluding comment in 
his slot: when two lefties get together 
and talk for an hour, he said, they 
may agree with each other for 59 
minutes and 50 seconds and disagree 
for the remaining 10; but they then 
spend another hour arguing about 
the one thing they disagree over. 
Similar analogies were used by others 
throughout the day to avoid dealing 
with real questions where there are 
crucial differences. 

In the session on ‘Tactics for the 
anti-austerity movement’, former 
Stop the War Coalition chair and 
Communist Party of Britain member 
Andrew Murray suggested strike 
action, Anita Halpin (also CPB, 
but introduced as a National Union 
of Journalists officer) suggested 
using the press, Rosa Curling (from 
Leigh Day solicitors) suggested 
using the courts, while Danni 
Paffard (UK Uncut) suggested 
direct action. The watchwords of 
the session were “inspiring” and 
“empowering”. Feeling neither 
inspired nor empowered, I thought 
the most illuminating contribution 
came from a speaker from the floor 
who said he was from the Woodcraft 
Folk, the left’s equivalent of the 
scouts and guides. He asked the sort 
of question that might figure in those 
‘10 seconds’: would the People’s 
Assembly back Left Unity as opposed 


to Labour in 2015? 

This was met with uncomfortable 
muttering and a general commitment 
to being non-committal - it was 
certainly one area where there was a 
yawning division. Comrade Murray 
(who, one would speculate, will be 
backing Labour at the next election) 
claimed that he did not want create 
disunity between those who will want 
to support Labour and those who will 
not. On the one hand, there are the 
likes of Len McCluskey, who must 
be looking forward to an invite to 
No 10 for a chat with Ed Miliband. 
On the other hand, most of those 
on the revolutionary left have long 
ditched their auto-Labourism (albeit 
in some cases “with no illusions”) in 
favour of auto-anh'-Labourism, where 
a cross next to Labour candidate 
would be viewed as a stain on their 
revolutionary purity. 

The vision for the People’s 
Assembly that John Rees has in mind 
is modelled on the Stop the War 
Coalition - a broad movement that 
can contain all manner of political 
persuasions. The idea of the People’s 
Assembly backing a vote for any 
political party is not on his agenda. 

Theatre 

The session on democracy was one 
of those fatuous ‘Let’s break up into 
small groups, discuss and feed back’ 
set-ups - in this case made all the more 
cringeworthy by the ‘Occupy’ feel to 
the whole thing. Ironically, splitting us 
up into groups made it more difficult 
for people to get over their viewpoint, 
as the poor acoustics, combined with 
the fact that several people could be 
heard talking at the same time, made 
it almost impossible to make out 
what was being said (this may have 
been a blessing). Throughout this 
session I sensed the pervasive notion 
that, while we all might want an 
alternative to capitalism, there are so 
many different ideas about what that 
alternative is, we really ought not to 
risk discussing it. 

Much of what I was able to hear 
revealed a degree of political naivety. 
For example, one person suggested 
that at the end of demonstrations a 
vote should be taken calling on the 


government to resign - that would 
give such protests more political 
clout. Another called for the press 
to be nationalised (nothing screams 
‘breaking democracy’ more than state 
control of the media). Such remarks 
were met by the ‘wavy hands’ gesture 
used by Occupy types to indicate 
agreement. I was sorely tempted to 
use a choice hand gesture of my own. 

There had originally been several 
issues pertaining to democracy 
proposed for discussion, the 
organisers informed us, but in the 
end it had been agreed to cut them 
from the agenda. One such issue 
had been the national question in 
the UK - an unsurprising decision, 
given the depth of controversy that 
would have provoked. 

Meanwhile, outside in the 
courtyard, there was a different 
attempt at political theatre on the 
part of the English Defence League, 
10 or 15 of whom had wandered 
through Storeys Gate in an attempt 
to antagonise the comrades milling 
about, safe in the knowledge that they 
would be protected by the police. A 
bit of verbal aggro later, and with 
one EDLer doused in coffee, they 
buggered off to the pub. 

No controversy 

The session on ‘Defending our 
welfare state’ - addressed by film 
director Ken Loach, the inspiration for 
Left Unity, Dot Gibson of the National 
Pensioners Convention and health 
and welfare campaigner Eve Turner 
- was decidedly the most political I 
attended. Comrade Loach reported 
that the organisers had not allowed the 
possibility of standing an alternative 
to Labour at the next general election 
to be aired at the opening rally, as this 
might have upset some who view the 
prospect of a Miliband government 
with “mild optimism”. He remarked 
that a “leading trade unionist” (one 
would infer the person responsible 
for censoring the content of the 
opening rally) had remarked that 
“the Labour Party has recognised the 
space opening up to its left and it has 
shuffled into it”. Comrade Loach did 
not say which leading trade unionist 
he was referring to, other than that he 


would be featuring on centre court at 
Wimbledon in the coming week. 

The general thrust of comrade 
Loach’s speech was that the anti¬ 
austerity movement needs coherent 
politics and leadership (that is where 
Left Unity comes in, obviously). He 
mentioned the fact that Radio Four’s 
Today programme had broadcast 
an item on the morning of June 20, 
ostensibly on the People’s Assembly, 
though it turned out that this was a 
mere segue into a discussion between a 
historian and a Mori pollster regarding 
the British people’s alleged lack of 
inclination to protest. He pointed out 
that the government “can cope with 
demonstrations, but it can’t tolerate 
the movement if it has articulate 
political leadership”. Unfortunately, it 
is lacking such leadership, but it has to 
be said that so far Left Unity, with its 
sepia-toned vision of another Attlee- 
type government, does not seem able 
to provide it either. 

The potential for the People’s 
Assembly ought not to be dismissed. 
However, if it is to make a real impact 
it will have to seriously discuss politics 
- especially the ‘10 seconds’ (I think 
you will find it will last a lot longer). 
The idea that those putting together 
the event were not aware of the central 
importance of building a political 
alternative is farcical. A conscious 
decision was made to keep the idea of 
such an alternative totally ephemeral. 

Nevertheless, the PA must be 
regarded as a positive venture - most 
of the 4,000 attending will have left 
feeling buoyant and motivated. But 
how much of that will filter through 
into local People’s Assemblies, and 
how long it will last, remains to be 
seen. Already PA rallies in towns and 
cities across the country have seen 
significant turnouts. Comrade Rees 
and co will be hoping that they can 
maintain the momentum to build for a 
mass ‘day of action’ in November and 
maybe even pick up a few recruits to 
Counterfire in the process. 

As to what happens after 
November, it will face a conundrum. If 
it attempts to make concrete political 
decisions it will risk breaking apart; 
but if it continues refusing to take such 
positions it will risk fizzling out • 
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ITALY 


Berlusconi will never serve time 

Toby Abse reports on the ‘Ruby case’ verdict 


S ilvio Berlusconi’s international 
reputation is now lower than 
it has ever been following his 
conviction on June 24 for paying for 
sex with an under-age prostitute. 1 
Three female judges found him guilty 
not only of having sex with Karima 
El Mahroug - popularly known by 
her stage name of ‘Ruby, the Heart 
Stealer’ (Ruby Rubacuore) - but also 
of abusing his prime ministerial 
office by making telephone calls to 
a Milan police station in May 2010 
to have her released from custody on 
a theft charge. He claimed she was 
the niece of the Egyptian president, 
Hosni Mubarak, and her immediate 
release was called for in the national 
interest in order to avert a major 
diplomatic incident. 2 

The second charge was in legal 
terms the more serious one, accounting 
for the greater part of the combined 
seven-year jail sentence imposed for 
the two offences, along with a lifetime 
ban from public office. It should be 
stressed that the prosecution had only 
asked for a sentence of six years, so 
that the additional year was a very 
clear indication of the judges’ severe 
disapproval of Berlusconi’s conduct. 
Although we do not as yet have the 
judges’ motivating statement, the fact 
that the brief sentence read out in 
court named 32 defence witnesses to 
be investigated for perjury suggested 
that the judges felt that Berlusconi 
had aggravated his original crimes 
by systematically bribing witnesses. 

The Ruby verdict came a few 
days after the constitutional court 
(the Consulta) rejected Berlusconi’s 
attempt to overturn a four-year prison 
sentence imposed upon him for a tax 
fraud connected with the film rights 
for his television channels. He had 
claimed that the lower courts had 
not taken account of the “legitimate 
impediment” of a cabinet meeting 
that prevented him from attending a 
hearing. The Consulta’s judgement 
had contemptuously pointed out that 
the cabinet meeting in question was 
not urgent and had only been called 
on that particular day after Berlusconi 
had already agreed to the date of the 
contentious hearing. Berlusconi’s final 
appeal in the fraud case to the Supreme 
Court (Cassazione) is scheduled for 
some time in the autumn - it is worth 
noting that he already faces a five- 
year ban on holding public office if 
the Cassazione upholds the verdict of 
the two lower courts. 

Any government linked to such a 
discredited figure is bound to have 
little credibility in the event of any 
further general crisis of the euro zone 
of the kind experienced in summer/ 
autumn 2011 or indeed any dispute 
between Italy and the rest of the 
European Union, especially Germany 
over fiscal compacts or budget deficits. 
Elsewhere in the EU, such a verdict 
would signal the end of a political 
career - the cases of Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn and the more recently 
disgraced Czech prime minister, Petr 
Necas, are an indication that one can 
no longer talk of Anglo-American 
exceptionalism in this regard. 

Intransigence 

However, Berlusconi has absolutely 
no intention of leaving the political 
stage. He responded to the verdict 
by saying: “An incredible sentence 
has been issued of a violence never 
seen or heard of before, to try and 
eliminate me from the political life of 
the country ... Yet again I intend to 
resist against this persecution because 
I don’t want in any way to abandon 
my battle to make Italy a country that 
is truly free and just.” 3 

The explanation for this 


intransigence is partly technical. 
Italy’s legal system allows a 
defendant an automatic right to two 
appeals - the first to a court in the 
relevant geographical district, and 
the second to the supreme court 
(Cassazione). This process can go on 
for years, during which defendants 
retain their liberty, with imprisomnent 
only following a definitive judgement 
in favour of the prosecution by 
the Cassazione. It is the complete 
opposite of the British system, in 
which those convicted of a serious 
criminal offence appeal against the 
conviction from jail. Obviously this 
lengthy appeal process is extremely 
expensive and most of those convicted 
do not have the resources to follow 
it - the average defendant accepts the 
outcome of the initial trial, even if a 
miscarriage of justice has taken place. 
In short, what may have originally 
been devised as a safeguard for the 
innocent against arbitrary power 
in the hands of state officials is, 
in practice, a guarantee of virtual 
impunity for the rich, who are as likely 
to be Mafia chiefs as superficially 
respectable businessmen. This 
makes a complete nonsense of the 
declaration prominently displayed in 
every Italian court room: “The law is 
equal for all”. 

Berlusconi is one of the wealthiest 
men in Italy - indeed at certain points 
over the last two decades he may, 
according to some calculations, have 
been the wealthiest of all - and he has 
had an exceptional opportunity to play 


the system, but his impunity cannot 
be attributed to purely economic 
factors. It is generally believed 
that his decision to enter politics 
in the immediate aftermath of the 
‘Tangentopoli’ (‘Bribesville’) scandal 
ofl992-93 was designed as a means of 
escaping jail, at a time when numerous 
corrupt businessmen with similar 
close connections to politicians such 
as Berlusconi’s own patron, former 
Socialist prime minister Bettino Craxi, 
found themselves being incarcerated. 

Certainly, once Berlusconi became 
prime minister he was in a position 
both to devise laws in his own favour 
(such as the Lodo Schifani and the 
Lodo Alfano - the decriminalisation 
of false accounting and the reduction 
of the time required for the statute of 
limitations to take effect) and to have 
plausible excuses for avoiding court 
appearances on account of cabinet 
meetings or parliamentary sessions, 
etc. Thus, he was able to drag out 
cases for years until the statute of 
limitations allowed him to escape a 
definitive conviction, even if he was 
not always actually acquitted, as The 
Economist's journalists have rightly 
brought to international attention in 
a number of famous special issues 
largely devoted to Berlusconi. This 
then was the additional impunity 
offered to Berlusconi as prime 
minister in 1994, 2001-06 and 
2008-11, as the main pillar of Mario 
Monti’s ‘strange majority’ in 2011- 
13 and, to a lesser extent, as prime 
minister in waiting during his periods 


in opposition. 

Implications 

Although Berlusconi did much better 
than forecast in the February 2013 
general election, he did not win it, 
and from then on the protection 
of the Partito Democratico (PD) 
became an urgent necessity for him 
in the light of his rapidly escalating 
judicial problems. Berlusconi 
undoubtedly saw the possible election 
of Romano Prodi as president as fatal 
to his chances of escaping judicial 
punishment - something to be stopped 
at all costs - and he regarded a grand 
coalition between the ex-‘official 
communist’-dominated PD and his 
own Popolo della Liberta as a good 
insurance policy. 

The election of Prodi, a former 
prime minister and European 
Commission president, was perfectly 
possible and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Berlusconi, who has 
form in terms of buying judges, 
witnesses and parliamentarians, 
played a substantial role behind the 
scenes, resulting in the re-election of 
Giorgio Napolitano as president of 
the republic and the formation of the 
grand coalition government of Enrico 
Letta, in which the PD and the PdL are 
the principal partners. Whether this 
involved direct financial inducements, 
promises of future political office or 
some combination of the two will 
probably never be known. 

In recent weeks, as Beppe Grillo’s 
Movimento Cinque Stelle (M5S) 
has started to fragment, 4 former PD 
secretary Pierluigi Bersani has tried 
to revive the notion of an ‘alternative 
majority’ - presumably made up 
primarily of the PD, the soft-left 
Sinistra Ecologia e Liberta (SEL) 
and M5S dissidents, with perhaps 
some centrists or moderate defectors 
from the PdL to make up the numbers. 
However, it is very unlikely that the 
PD will have sufficient political 
courage to pull the plug on the new 
government of Enrico Letta - if the 
grand coalition falls, it is far more 
likely to do so because of Berlusconi 
and the PdL leaving it. 

If Berlusconi manages to maintain 
some measure of psychological 
equilibrium, he would break up the 
coalition over an economic issue such 
as the IMU (a property tax levied on 
every house), the projected increase 
in VAT or a more general economic 
and financial dispute between Italy 
and Germany over public spending 
and the planned size of the budget 
deficit - all questions over which he 
could make a plausible populist, anti¬ 
austerity appeal. This is more likely 
to happen than the collapse of the 
coalition over the Ruby verdict or any 
issue directly or indirectly related to 
Berlusconi’s own judicial travails, 
such as the alleged weaknesses of the 
Italian justice system. 

However, to bring down the 
government and attempt to precipitate 
a general election, in the hope of 
being returned as prime minister once 
again and challenging the judges to 
do their very worst, is a very high- 
risk option. Firstly Napolitano might 
allow an ‘alternative majority’ to form 
rather than authorise an early general 
election - there is a clear precedent 
in Napolitano’s backing of the Monti 
government in 2011. Secondly, 
Berlusconi might lose the election 
itself after alienating the PD and further 
polarising the electorate to an extent 
that might make further compromise 
politically impossible in its aftermath. 

To return to the immediate 
situation, Berlusconi’s main concern 
is to avoid an eventual ban on holding 
public office - whether it is for five 


years if the Cassazione upholds the 
fraud case verdict in the autumn; or 
for life if higher courts uphold the 
Ruby verdict. Holding some position 
in parliament not only increases his 
overall influence, but also serves as 
a barrier against rapid imprisonment, 
since to imprison a deputy or 
senator requires a vote by their peers 
authorising an arrest and, more often 
than not, parliamentarians have rallied 
around their own, however corrupt or 
criminal they might be. 

Furthermore, Berlusconi’s chances 
of being imprisoned at some stage have 
been reduced by a law brought in by 
one of his governments, which greatly 
increased the possibility of alternative 
non-custodial punishment for elderly 
defendants - Berlusconi is already 76 
and may well be a couple of years older 
by the time he has exhausted the two- 
stage appeal process in the Ruby case. 
A definitive conviction in the fraud 
case in the autumn would complicate 
things to some extent, since the non¬ 
custodial option was primarily designed 
for elderly defendants with no previous 
convictions. 5 However, it is hard to 
imagine Berlusconi suffering a fate 
comparable to Stuart Hall and being 
jailed for a sexual offence in his old age. 

The only extremely remote 
circumstance in which one might 
envisage Berlusconi’s incarceration is 
if any of the allegations by Mafia pentiti 
(supergrasses) about his supposed role 
in the Mafia killings of judges in Sicily 
in 1992 or the deadly Mafia bombing 
campaign in Florence, Milan and 
Rome in 1993 were ever independently 
substantiated. Even here it is hard to 
imagine Berlusconi’s former right- 
hand man and co-founder of the original 
Forza Italia, Marcello Dell’Utri, seeking 
to incriminate his old and extremely 
generous friend. Dell’Utri, whose 
twin brother has served time resulting 
from his Mafia connections, was also 
convicted of Mafia-related crimes by 
lower courts - verdicts against which he 
is appealing. However, Dell’Utri is far 
too hardened to make any panic-stricken 
confession • 

Notes 

1. At this stage Ruby was 17 and Berlusconi 73. 
Prostitution by a woman under 18 is a crime 
under Italian law. 

2. Ruby is in fact of Moroccan, not Egyptian, 
origin and it is hard to imagine that Berlusconi 
ever believed this story, even if it may have been 
a self- aggrandising fantasy of the teenager’s 
own invention rather than his own concoction. 
What was even more absurd was that the Italian 
parliament elected in 2008 voted by a majority to 
affirm that Berlusconi sincerely held such a belief 
at the time of his phone calls to the police station. 

3. Translation taken from L Davies, ‘Seven years 
for Berlusconi - but two to argue about it’ The 
Guardian June 25. 

4. Nonetheless, it still has occasional triumphs, 
easily taking Ragusa’s mayoralty this week in 
the second, run-off, ballot against the centre-left 
candidate. This may have been part of a general 
anti-establishment mood in Sicily, where the 
major parties, including the PD - some of whose 
leaders came from a Christian Democratic rather 
than communist background - are frequently seen 
as corrupt and linked to the Mafia. In Messina 

a campaigner against the planned bridge to the 
mainland with an environmentalist and pacifist 
stance beat the centre-left candidate, reversing 
the outcome of the first round, when the centre- 
left candidate failed by a whisker to be elected, 
gaining 49.9%. The leadership of the Messina PD 
had been implicated in a recent local corruption 
scandal. 

5. Although Berlusconi undoubtedly had his own 
circumstances very much in mind when the law 
was devised, its principal political beneficiary 

so far has been Cesare Previti, defence minister 
in Berlusconi’s first government in 1994 and his 
main legal advisor before their entry into politics 
in 1994. Previti was convicted for giving massive 
bribes to judges in a case centred around a dispute 
over the ownership of the Mondadori publishing 
empire. This dispute gave rise to the interminable 
and extremely bitter feud between Berlusconi and 
Carlo De Benedetti, the owner of La Repubblica 
and the influential news weekly L ’ Espresso , who 
lost out as a result of Previti’s bribery - bribery 
almost universally presumed to have been carried 
out on Berlusconi’s behalf, although the tycoon 
has never been convicted of authorising it in a 
court of law. 
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AWL 


Economism and frontist delusions 

Mike Macnair was at the Ideas for Freedom school to listen, to learn and to debate 


T he Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
public summer school, Ideas for 
Freedom, was held last weekend, 
with evening events on Thursday and 
Friday and two full days on Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Some CPGB comrades attended on 
the Saturday and, in casual conversation 
leading member Mark Osborn asked 
me what we were doing there. He 
said there was “nothing there” for us 
- which assumes we were engaged in 
some sort of sect manoeuvre. In fact, 
we were there to learn: we wanted to 
listen to what AWL comrades, and non- 
AWL invited speakers, were saying, 
and to participate (as far as possible) 
in educational debate and discussion; 
though we did sell some literature and 
distribute a leaflet explaining CPGB’s 
differences with AWL on the question 
of left unity. 

Overall, the event looked like a 
success. There were over 100 people 
at the plenary, and a good mix of 
age groups and genders, if less of 
ethnicities: a good many left public 
events at the moment tend to be 
rather male, elderly and white. Ideas 
for Freedom does not seem to have 
suffered too much from the direct 
competition of the People’s Assembly, 
though it was obviously a much 
smaller event. While the AWL and its 
predecessor organisations (Workers’ 
Fight, International-Communist 
League, Socialist Organiser) have 
been operating on roughly this scale 
since the 1970s, it was a creditable 
attendance, given the dire state of the 
left generally. 

The CPGB’s most obvious 
difference with the AWL is around 
the question of imperialism and the 
politics of British and US-led allied 
‘western’ overseas interventions. Like 
the AWL, but unlike the Morning Star, 
Socialist Workers Party and others in 
the leadership of the Stop the War 
Coalition, we refuse to prettify or 
support the various regimes at any time 
targeted by ‘the west’, and advocate 
support for - for example - the workers’ 
movement in Iran against the clericalist 
regime. Unlike the AWL, however, we 
insist on outright opposition to British 
and ‘western’ wars, sanctions, etc, and 
are willing to cooperate in the anti-war 
movement with those who do support 
the targeted regimes, while reserving 
the right to criticise their politics. The 
AWL in our view uses weasel words 
to avoid clear opposition to the British 
state’s overseas operations. 

This issue, however, was not 
significantly on display on Saturday, and 
from the agenda seems not to have been 
on display on the Sunday either. The 
weekend was much more focussed on 
the immediate economic class struggle 
(here and abroad) and on ‘identity 
politics’, particularly feminism. 

CPGBers went to the opening 
plenary, ‘Marxist ideas to turn the tide: 
liberation, workers’ control, workers’ 
government, expropriate the banks’, 
and to some of the following parallel 
sessions. I chose the session on ‘After 
Taksim Square: workers and the revolt 
in Turkey’, which featured speakers via 
Skype from the Turkish organisation, 
the Association of International 
Workers Solidarity (UID-DER); and 
that on ‘Transitional demands and the 
united front’, given by young AWLer 
Tom Harris. The major themes I got 
out of them were the ideas of working 
class politics and what it means, and 
‘transitional demands’ and (more 
severely problematic) what that means. 

Plenary 

The opening plenary started with the 
statement that the weekend would 
not be a rally, but an opportunity 
for discussion. Unfortunately, it also 


started half an hour late and, with 
four speakers, the time for discussion 
at the end was very limited. Three 
of the four were AWLers, billed 
as trade unionists - “Unite activist 
Elaine Jones”, “Unison shop steward 
Ed Whitby”, and “RMT executive 
member and AWL activist Janine 
Booth” - and Greek “revolutionary 
socialist” Theodora Polenta, who is an 
activist in Syriza and writes regularly 
for the AWL’s Solidarity newspaper. 

Elaine Jones started with editions 
of the Communist manifesto that carry 
introductions claiming its ideas have 
been “disproved”: her own copy has 
an introduction by (ex- and anti¬ 
communist) historian A JP Taylor. The 
process involves, she said, distorting 
Marx’s ideas; but this was also done 
by people who called themselves 
‘Marxists’. The most damaging form 
was Stalinism, exemplified by Castro, 
Chavez and Tienanmen Square; 
and, worse, the use of Marxism to 
give political support to Islamists. 
The reference to Marx in Ideas for 
Freedom would not be, contrary to 
Taylor, as a religious text, but with a 
view to understanding the world and 
to changing it. 

The example of the (failure to) 
understand the world she gave was 
the ‘pop version’ of the 2008 crash as 
caused by problems in the US housing 
sector 1 and leading to ‘socialism for 
the rich’ in the form of bailouts. The 
example of a doomed attempt to change 
it was the failure of the leadership 
of the labour movement to fight the 
current attacks. The alternative was 
to use “Trotsky’s idea” of transitional 
demands to develop a “plan to deal 
with the crisis”: generalised political 
responses, which also point the way 
forward to socialism. An essential 
element was the idea of a workers’ 
government, which could be used, as 
Klara Zetkin argued in 1922, as a way 
of propagandising for workers’ power. 
In Britain it would mean a government 
based on and responsive to 
extra-parliamentary 
workers’ organisation. 

This implied a 
campaigning 
orientation 
towards the labour 
movement. 

Ed Whitby cast 
a brief eye outwards 
to the People’s 
Assembly, which would 
no doubt be celebrated 



for creating the broadest possible 
movement, and would hear left talk, 
including the threat of strikes, from 
important trade union leaders. But 
this was cheap rhetoric without a plan 
or strategy, and the union leaders 
had achieved no more than protest 
actions ending in capitulation. What 
was needed was the demand that 
Labour councils refuse to carry out 
the cuts; a union mandate obliging 
councillors to follow this policy, 
and the withdrawal of funding from 
those who refuse; and occupations 
to physically prevent cuts. The 
movement needs an alternative 
which goes beyond ‘less cuts’ and 
‘tax the rich a bit more’: it should 
articulate a bold socialist alternative, 
starting with expropriating the 
banks and placing them under 
workers’ control - in this workplace 
occupations were central. 

Janine Booth started with the 
homophobic murder of Steven 
Simpson last year and the grossly 
lenient sentence passed on his 
killers. The TUC disabled workers’ 
conference had responded by briefly 
occupying Tottenham Court Road - a 
good example. The case showed the 
state institutions are still anti-gay and 
anti-disabled and that formal equality 
is not enough. 2 Capitalism came into 
the world promising liberty, equality 
and fraternity, but is unable to deliver 
because of its commitment to class 
inequality. Only the working class can 
overcome such oppressions. But this 
is not automatic: witness hostility to 
migrants and to claimants. Socialists 
have to point the underlying anger 
at the ruling class and its political 
servants. For Marx, socialism was a 
carnival of the oppressed, 3 but labour 
movement organisations do not reflect 
this. Socialists have to properly 
understand the particular oppressions 
of sections of the class. 

Theodora Polenta gave us a report 
from the recent and current struggle in 
Greece over the closure of the 
public broadcasting service, 
ERT, to which workers 
have responded with 
occupations and mass 
mobilisation, forcing a 
(temporary) back-down 
through the courts, 
while the Democratic 
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Left party has quit the government. 
German chancellor Angela Merkel 
has announced that fresh elections 
in Greece would mean an immediate 
freeze on bailout funds. 

Two weeks ago, comrade 
Polenta said, she would have given 
a “whinging” speech about how 
bad things were in Greece. But 
the government has overreached, 
underestimating the energy of the 
Greek working class. The class had 
not been defeated by the government, 
but by the trade union bureaucracy 
and the sectarianism of the left. The 
struggle over ERT is now central. If 
the government is defeated here, it 
will fall. If it wins, it will “rule with 
an iron heel”. It is imperative for 
Syriza that it not only participate, but 
politicise the struggle, make it the 
centre of society and build unity in 
action through workers’ committees 
in every workplace, community 
and street movements, and through 
unifying the left organisations. It is 
necessary to put forward a transitional 
programme to link today’s struggle to 
the future: nationalisation of all the 
main industries and strategic sectors; 
repudiate the debt; workers’ control 
not only of production, but also of 
distribution; a workers’ militia. 

Merkel’s statement shows that 
this is now a struggle against the 
international capitalist class. A 
movement to destroy the existing 
order is linked to the issue of Greek 
exit from the euro (‘Grexit’), but not 
in the form of the (widespread) idea of 
a national paradise and national roads 
to socialism. International proletarian 
solidarity will be essential. That it 
is possible is shown by the Spanish 
Indignados, US Occupy, the Chilean 
student struggle, Taksim Square and 
the Bulgarian movement: not Greece 
against the EU, but the working class 
against it. 

The brief discussion was 
fragmented in character. Mark Osbom 
said that this event was Ideas for 
Freedom, and the organisation the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. He 
does not use the word ‘socialism’ if 
he can get away with it, because it 
is tainted by the history of socialist 
authoritarianism. The big movements 
around the world - whether against 
corruption, nepotism and abuse of 
police power - are about freedom. 
What is missing is political coherence, 
a working class political party that can 
integrate the struggles. 

A comrade from the Iranian 
Revolutionary Marxist Tendency also 
posed the question of the necessity 
of organisation: in his terms, a 
revolutionary leadership that can 
advance transitional demands, starting 
from present consciousness, to pose 
the question of power. An AWL 
comrade working in Heathrow asked 
why - as in his workplace - highly 
organised workers had not only rolled 
over, but actively accepted a seriously 
bad deal. The unions had been 
rebranded as service organisations, 
despite a leadership that described 
itself as socialist. The absence of a 
political focus of leadership meant 
that struggles and issues were seen 
only in isolation. Other interventions 
were on more limited points. 

Comrades Booth and Jones replied 
from the platform. Comrade Booth 
expressed disagreement with Osborn 
on ‘socialism’: lots of other words 
were “tainted” too; we should reclaim 
them. Comrade Jones reasserted the 
issue of transitional demands: these 
posed things that people could really 
do: for example, the demand that 
Labour councillors vote against cuts 
was “really getting under the skin of 
the trade union bureaucracy”, unlike 


grand policy resolutions at conference. 
They also led towards the next phase 
in the struggle. The revolutionary 
organisation with clear sight of the 
overall path would tweak and change 
them to fit the current stage. 

Turkey 

This session consisted of a Skype 
presentation from a woman comrade 
of UID-DER with a following question 
and answer session from a male 
comrade (I did not catch either name). 
The presentation argued that, in spite 
of the external similarity of Taksim 
Square to other ‘square’ events, this 
was not a genuinely popular uprising. 
Though it started with a (small) 
struggle over correct environmental 
demands, what it developed into 
was a response of the urban middle 
classes and white-collar workers 
to the growing authoritarianism of 
the Erdogan government and its 
Islamisation policies. 

The ‘national bourgeoisie’ 
represented by Turkish banks and by 
the Kemalists of the CHP and MHP 
were attempting to use it to overthrow 
the government, due really to unease 
about the peace process with the 
Kurds. The protests are more popular 
in middle class neighbourhoods 
than working class neighbourhoods; 
working class supporters are CHP 
voters, or acting as isolated individuals 
without a class perspective; the Turkish 
left participates because it is detached 
from the working class. The working 
class in general is “not interested”. 

The task of proletarian 
revolutionaries, the comrade 
argued, is to work for working class 
consciousness. The aim is to get all 
workers involved in the struggle for 
rights and freedoms, especially the 
right to strike. When the working 
class does stand up and fight, both 
camps (government and opposition) 
are united. The realities point to the 
centrality of agitation among workers, 
and she went on to describe the UID- 
DER’s work of this sort. 

This presentation appeared so 
classically economistic in character 
that two of the first tranche of three 
questions were addressed to the point: 
the first questioner asked about UID- 
DER’s relation to other Turkish left 
groups; I asked whether UID-DER 
comrades were not repeating the errors 
of those in the French left before 1914, 
who took an abstentionist attitude to 
the Dreyfus affair; a third questioner 
made more directly the point that if the 
workers’ movement does not intervene 
in relation to the struggles of the middle 
classes, the latter will be used against 
the working class. 

In response to these questions, the 
respondent shifted ground. The other 
groups were Stalinist. UID-DER was 
not saying that the protests should not 
be supported. The point was, in the 
first place, to differentiate between 
the various elements of the protest; 
secondly, that any real effect going 
beyond protest would require the 
participation of an organised working 
class. Since many workers supported 
the ruling AKP, this sort of protest 
could not convince them. 

Most of the following questions 
sought basic factual information about 
the situation in Turkey or the work 
of UID-DER. However, Theodora 
Polenta, in two interventions, pressed 
the respondent further on the issues 
of the class character of the Taksim 
Square movement, on fissures in the 
regime, and on the illusion of seeking 
a ‘pure’ working class revolution. She 
appealed to the example of May ’68, 
which started with protests over sex- 
segregated student dormitories. In 
spite of my considerable doubts about 
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the UID-DER comrades’ analysis and 
apparently economistic response to the 
protests, I also came back a second 
time, with the point that there was 
one aspect of their analysis which the 
British left should leam from: this was 
the need for working class organisation 
to make the difference between a broad, 
spontaneous protest movement, which 
inevitably would more or less rapidly 
evaporate, and a real revolution. 

Transitional 

Tom Harris made a valiant attempt to 
introduce these two issues within the 
scope of a 90-minute workshop. They 
are distinct questions, linked mainly 
by their having first appeared in the 
experiences and debates of the German 
Communist Party (KPD) in the revolu¬ 
tion of 1918-19 and the early Weimar 
republic, and having been carried from 
there into the Communist Internation¬ 
al, particularly at its Fourth Congress. 
Most of comrade Harris’s introduction 
therefore focused on the history: the 
split in the Second International; the 
resulting existence of mass, but none¬ 
theless minority, communist parties; the 
problem facing these parties, of winning 
the majority of the working class; the 
‘Stuttgart experience’ of experiment 
with united-front policy on the basis of 
a limited action programme agreed by 
communist and non-communist trade 
unionists; Bukharin’s opposition to 
these ideas in the Comintern, as repre¬ 
senting a regression to the old socialist 
approach and “assuming a position of 
weakness”. While our situation today is 
very different, he argues that the issues 
are still relevant. 

The substantive content of comrade 
Harris’s points can be stated as follows. 
The problem is how to win the 
majority. This is not a gradual process 
of patient persuasion, since there are 
constant class struggles - clashes on 
wages and conditions, state repression, 
self-defence against fascism, and so on: 
it is necessary to find the way to fight 
in the here and now. The possibility 
of common action with the rightwing 
workers’ organisations (Labour and 
similar parties and their trade union 
associates) exists because there is a 
contradiction between these parties’ 
working class social base and their 
policies, so that the rightwing leaders 
have to be able to some extent to 
justify themselves to their base. But 
their policies mean they do not have the 
means to fight effectively, and they will 
predictably sell out struggles. 

The united front is therefore not 
merely about acting in unity, but doing 
so under conditions in which open 
debate and criticism of the rightwing 
leaderships is possible. There needs 
to be linkage between minimum sets 
of demands which can be agreed and 
the socialist revolution, to pose a 
persuasive alternative. If the far left 
is now much smaller than the 1920s 
CPs and Labour and similar parties far 
more bureaucratised and dead at the 
roots, the only alternative of pursuing 
the united front policy would be to limit 
yourself to small groups and individual 
contacts. In his summary at the end, 
he also made the strong point that the 
SWP’s (and Counterfire’s) concept 
of the united front is the opposite of 
the early Comintern’s conception: 
both because it silences criticism and 
because it has no commitment to a 
working class character. 

The session was then broken up 
into small sub-groups discussing the 
application of the ideas of the united 
front and transitional demands to the 
Labour Party, the trade unions, the 
NHS and the struggle against fascism. 
This piece of ‘progressive education’ 
methodology was strikingly unhelpful: 
both the discussion in the sub-group in 
which I participated (trade unions) and 
the report-backs meandered. 

In the small space afterwards 
for general discussion, I raised the 
issue that the AWL interpretation of 
‘transitional demands’ is neither of 
Trotsky’s conceptions. It consists of 


isolated demands, not a programme 
which, in its totality, leads to working 
class political power (which would 
actually be a minimum programme). 
Nor is it a programme which bridges the 
gap between the minimum programme 
(for power) and the maximum 
programme (full communism): this 
would be a programme for Russian 
‘war communism’ or for Pol Pot- 
ism, and is therefore now only used 
by dogmatists. Rather, the AWL 
conception was merely of techniques 
for agitation as “a dialogue with the 
masses” (Trotsky) 4 familiar to the pre¬ 
war Second International. Comrade 
Harris responded in summing up that 
he had not used the usual Trot critique 
of the Second International on the max- 
min issue; but transitional demands 
could, nonetheless, be a “bridge to the 
maximum programme” more concrete 
than the party organisation itself. 

Politics 

The proletariat is the class of members 
of society who are not, and cannot be, 
in business for themselves, and are 
therefore dependent on working for 
wages, domestic labour on the basis of 
another’s wage, or the ‘social wage’ 
of pensions and benefits; and who do 
not have, unlike the middle and higher 
managerial stratum, the possibility 
of accumulating from the agency 
payments made by capitalists to this 
stratum and hence of themselves 
passing into the class of employers of 
labour or that of rentiers. 

In pre-1939 capitalism, this 
class was highly stratified, with 
highly skilled workers forming an 
‘aristocracy of labour’. Nonetheless, 
it was this stratum which provided 
most of the cadre - the activists and 
organisers - of the socialist parties 
and groups, including the Bolsheviks. 
During the cold war, the ascendancy 
of social democratic/Labourite and 
similar ideas in Europe meant a very 
significant destratification through 
low unemployment and mass trade 
unionism. With the end of the cold 
war, the trend has been reversed, and 
the stratification of the working class 
has sharply increased. 

The highly skilled manual workers 
are still with us, though there are a lot 
fewer of them because of automation. 
The principal equivalent today comes 
in the form of educated white-collar 
workers of one sort or another. The 
error of the UID-DER comrades is 
to suppose that the working class 
consists only of factory workers and 
those living in the poor districts. 

The AWL itself seems from this 
weekend to be affected by a closely 
related error: the supposition that 
class politics means, in substance, 
trade union politics centred on the 
immediate struggle over economic 
issues. This was reflected not only 
in the billing of the speakers in the 
plenary and what they spoke about, 
but also in the form of their strategic 
conception. The ‘present conditions 
and present consciousness’ from 
which their ‘transitional demands’ 
start is trade union consciousness; 
and the future to which they are to be 
a bridge is higher forms of trade union 
militancy, especially the workplace 
occupation, with other forms of 
activity very much in second place. 
Paradoxically, the UID-DER with 
its emphasis not only on trade union 
activity, but also on welfare activity 
and the development of working class 
collective culture , 5 is here in advance 
of the AWL. From this point of view, 
Mark Osborn’s intervention in the 
plenary discussion was valuable, 
even if his idea of avoiding the word 
‘socialism’ commits the same mistake 
as the ex-Marxism Today crowd. 6 

The crisis in Greece poses the 
limits of this approach most sharply. 
Comrade Polenta is absolutely 
correct to say that international 
solidarity would be indispensable 
to a revolution in Greece. But then, 
given the state of the European 


workers’ movement, to lead Greek 
workers in an attempt to take power 
through workers’ councils and the 
mass strike, relying on the existence 
only of ephemeral street actions, and 
to conclude that solidarity would be 
forthcoming would be to lead them 
up the garden path as surely as would 
the merchants of ‘Grexit’ claiming 
it would result in ‘socialism in one 
country’. But the same applies to 
Ed Whitby on cuts and hospital 
occupations. Yes, the workers could 
take the hospitals away from the 
bosses. But how would they then eaf! 

The problem which faces us now 
is not that of Germany in the 1920s 
or France in the 1930s. It is not the 
immediate choice between mass 
action and parliamentarism. It is of 
reconstructing the elementary ideas 
of class solidarity at a level equivalent 
to that at which the socialists of the 
later 19th century were working. But 
we do so at a disadvantage relative to 
19th century socialists. We have to do 
so in a way which addresses precisely 
the problem Mark Osborne’s concern 
about the word ‘socialism’ addresses, 
that ‘socialism’ and ‘communism’ 

- and, indeed, ‘trade union’ - have 
become tainted by the experience of 
bureaucratic centralism. The problems 
of political democracy as an alternative 
to capitalist rule, both in the state 
sphere and in our own organisations, 
are therefore central to us. 

In this context, the idea of 
‘transitional demands’ is severely 
problematic, because the story which 
it tells is not really of ‘dialogue with 
the masses’, but of their manipulation 
by the enlightened (and therefore 
permanent) leadership, which always 
stays one step ahead of the benighted 
masses, leading them by the nose. It 
is anti-democratic as such. 

Unity 

In comrade Harris’s account of the 
history of the united front policy, 
there was a missing element. In 
Trotsky’s 1922 theses for the en¬ 
larged plenum of the executive 
committee of the Comintern, On the 
united front, we find the following 
at point 3: 

In cases where the Communist 
Party still remains an organisation 
of a numerically insignificant 
minority, the question of its conduct 
on the mass-struggle front does 
not assume a decisive practical 
and organisational significance. 
In such conditions, mass actions 
remain under the leadership of the 
old organisations which by reason 
of their still powerful traditions 
continue to play the decisive role. 7 

These theses were endorsed by the 
plenum and incorporated by reference 
by the Fourth Congress later that year. 

Comrade Harris quite rightly set 
up the Comintern’s policy against the 
policy of the SWP. But the policy of 
the SWP is merely a variant on the 
policy of the Mandelites, who first 
came up with the idea that, in the 
new conditions after 1968, small 
organisations could, by appropriate 
tactics, force the united front on the 
mass parties and unions. In reality, as 
the practice of both the Mandelites and 
the SWP shows - and as the practice 
of the old CPGB showed before 
them - the result is either unity on 
the terms of the leaders of the mass 
parties and those of the ‘official lefts’ 

- ie, with suspension of criticism - or 
the creation of a small party front 
pretending to be a ‘united front’; or a 
combination of both. The AWL has for 
years now operated with small party 
fronts of one sort or another. 

The present situation of the left 
is, in fact, weaker than the situation 
of the early CPGB - which was too 
weak, according to Trotsky, to apply 
the policy. We do not have a party, 
even a weak one, but only a series 
of factional fragments or sects. Our 


present problem is not to win the 
masses to our large minority party. It is 
to create a small minority party which 
could have a chance of becoming first 
a large minority, and then a majority. 

In this context the ‘united front’ 
approach, insofar as it means more 
than defending trade union unity and 
participating in mass actions, but 
seeks for the small group to ‘take 
the initiative’ on mass actions, is 
a snare and a delusion. It involves 
imagining that the small group 
can “find the road to the masses” 
around all the other competing 
small groups; and, as a result, it 
produces practical sectarianism. 
When applied to relations between 
the groups, it attempts to dodge the 
problem of bureaucratic centralism, 
the sovereignty of the several 
leaderships, which blocks unification 
and the creation of a real party. 

With this we return to Mark 
Osborn’s casual comment with which 
I began. CPGBers went to Ideas for 
Freedom because we have things to 
learn from the discussions, and to 


contribute to them. There is nothing 
odd about us doing so. It is something 
that all the groups should do more 
of. Debate is educational. The idea 
that there is something strange about 
attending another group’s school is 
what ought to be seen as odd • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. This is not, in fact, a version of any of the 
Marxist accounts of the crisis which have 
been offered, but one of the standard ‘media 
economist’ versions. 

2. In fact, discriminatory sentencing of this sort 
is not an example of the (true) statement that 
“formal equality is not enough”, but an example 
of the absence of formal equality: the judge did 
not treat like cases alike. 

3. A search on the Marxists Internet Archive 
does not bring up this phrase or any similar use 
of ‘carnival’ (Marx’s uses of the word found on 
such a search are mainly derogatory or neutral). 

4. www. marxi sts. org/archive/trotsky/1936/ 
whitherfrance/chO 1 .htm. 

5. See the English-language site at http:// 
en.uidder.org. 

6. See my ‘Theories of deception’ (Weekly Worker 
June 20). 

7. www. marxi sts. org/archive/trotsky/1924/ 
ffyci-2/08.htm. 


Missing the point 


S ome fun was to be had 
at the Ideas for Freedom 
session that pitched AWL 
patriarch Sean Matgamna against 
John Palmer on the subject of the 
International Socialist tradition, 
and where it all went wrong. 

It is true that there was more 
fun for those of us unhealthily 
obsessed with the micro-history 
of the British far left than for 
others, since comrades Palmer 
and Matgamna make for an odd 
pairing by any measure. Both were 
in the IS in the late 60s and early 
70s, in violently opposed factions, 
and a good part of the discussion 
was dominated by a rehearsal of 
that fight. 

Comrade Palmer, for his part, 
gave us a version of this history 
which will be familiar to any 
reader of his late co-thinker Jim 
Higgins’s More years for the locust 
- the IS represented the greatest 
opportunity of the post-war non- 
Stalinist left, developing by the end 
of the 1960s a rank-and-file policy 
that was able where it was strong 
to compete in real terms with 
the ‘official’ CPGB; it all went 
horribly wrong with Tony Cliff’s 
turn to “Zinovievite”, top-down 
mobilisation, and his developing 
contempt for the ‘conservative’ IS 
cadre (such as comrades Palmer 
and Higgins), as against newly 
radicalised workers. This process 
culminated in the foundation of the 
Socialist Workers Party. 

His conclusions for today’s 
conditions are the stuff of 
contemporary libertarian cliche 
- the industrial working class 
that justified a rank-and-filist 
strategy, on the one hand, and a 
tight political regime, on the other, 
has been dissipated and replaced 
with a “precariat”; the model 
instead is the ‘new movements’ 
with their horizontalist methods 
(Occupy, etc). 

Comrade Matgamna’s response 
was in substance to ‘demythologise’ 
the SWP, including the idea that 
its core analytical ‘innovations’ 
(state capitalism, permanent 
arms economy, etc) gave it some 
unique purchase on working class 
reality inaccessible to anyone 
else on the left. He pointed out, 
also quite correctly, that these 
ideas were of limited relevance 
to the SWP’s practice and appeal, 
and that it has mostly concerned 
itself with hyper-mobilisation on 
decreasingly political grounds; 
and that the bureaucratic internal 


regime of the SWP had longer- 
standing roots in the IS days. He 
called for democratic internal 
norms as an alternative, and made 
a pitch for the rights enjoyed by 
AWL members (at which certain 
ex-members of the AWL would 
have had trouble stifling a laugh). 

Much of the (highly truncated) 
discussion from the floor consisted 
of reminiscences from longer- 
standing AWL comrades of their 
IS days; one young comrade 
objected to the lack of attention 
given to the women’s question, 
since it was clear (in her mind) that 
the SWP crisis resulted from its 
misogyny. I made two substantive 
points - that comrade Palmer 
radically overstated the novelty 
of today’s conditions; and that, 
contra comrade Matgamna, it was 
impossible to consider the SWP’s 
political degeneration except as an 
expression of its fidelity to the core 
political methods of Trotskyism, 
which the Trotskyist Matgamna is 
unwilling to criticise. 

In the course of this, I 
made the side point that the 
SWP crisis was not due to its 
mistreatment of women, but 
rather to its depoliticisation and 
directionlessness. One woman 
comrade, whom I did not recognise, 
and the AWL’s prize oaf, Paul 
Hampton, objected in strong terms 
to this argument; though it was in 
flat contradiction to Matgamna’s 
explanation, he did not bother to 
correct his charges in summing 
up. Nobody responded to my 
substantial point on programme. 

I cannot help but feel that this 
exemplifies a serious problem 
with the AWL’s political method: 
it recruits on a very soft political 
basis, taking in individuals who 
are not challenged to break with 
their often straightforwardly liberal 
prejudices (indeed, the more 
experienced comrade Hampton 
encouraged them). So long as 
young comrades exhibit the 
proper degree of hostility to the 
SWP, it matters not if that is on 
a fatuous feminist basis wildly at 
variance with empirical reality, or 
on the relatively more substantial 
historical analysis proposed by 
comrade Matgamna. 

Now, readers, does this shallow 
political method remind us of any 
other groups on the British left? 
Answers on a postcard ... • 

Paul Demarty 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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BRAZIL 


Half riot, half carnival 

Pent-up anger has exploded. Millions have taken to the streets. Eddie Ford looks at the sorry results of 
the coalition politics pursued by a once much vaunted Workers Party 



Protesting against everything from fares to football 


E normous spontaneous 
demonstrations have erupted 
all over Brazil. Protestors have 
clashed with police on the streets of Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Brasilia, Belem, 
Belo Horizonte, Salvador, etc - reaching 
a climax on June 20 when over a million 
people turned out to vent their pent-up 
grievances against the government 
and societal injustices of every kind. 
Police tactics have been predictably 
brutal. Rubber bullets and tear gas 
have been routinely deployed, often 
indiscriminately and at close range. 

The initial trigger for the outbreak 
of mass anger was the announcement 
of a massive hike in bus fares, perhaps 
up to 20% in some places. In a city like 
Sao Paulo, for instance, many workers 
are forced to spend - or waste - two or 
three hours each way getting to work 
on the public transport system. Watch 
your life drain away. Round-trip bus 
fares in that city can amount to about 
18% of a minimum wage earner’s total 
income - possibly more if they need 
to take more than one bus (Sao Paulo 
is the most expensive city for public 
transport in Latin America). Therefore 
any price increase would be crippling, 
let alone at the levels proposed by the 
authorities. To add insult to injury, 
the buses are often overcrowded, 
dangerous and unreliable. 

One of the organisations that 
participated in the protests is the Free 
Fare Movement (Movimento Passe 
Livre), whose origins stem from a 
2003 protest in Bahia that became 
known as the ‘bus revolt’. Students 
and workers blocked the streets for 
10 days to successfully halt a fare 
increase. Then in 2004 the ‘turnstile 
revolt’ in Florianopolis also pushed 
back a proposed hike and protestors 
repeated the feat in 2005. In the same 
year the movement was ‘officially’ 
ushered into being at the World Social 
Forum in Porto Alegre. 

As you expect would, the Free 
Fare Movement is composed of 
multifarious and competing political 
groupings and trends, including 
grassroots activists of the Workers 
Party - its most prominent member 
being, of course, the current president, 
Dilma Rousseff. Describing itself as 
an “autonomous, horizontal and non¬ 
partisan social movement”, it believes 
that transport is a “universal right” 
and “questions the very logic of the 
policy of fares” - which by definition 
“subordinates public transport to the 
profits of entrepreneurs” and means 
“treating mobility as a commodity, 
not a right”. 1 In order to “open up 
the city” the movement demands free 
public transport. A demand we should 
replicate in the UK. 

Clearly, the bus crisis highlights 
the gross inequalities of Brazilian 
and global capitalism. Encouragingly, 
protestors in Taksim Square sent 
messages of solidarity - a gesture 
reciprocated in the Brazilian protest 
of June 24 with dozens of Turkish 
flags and placards bearing pro-Taksim 
slogans. There are parallels between 
the two countries. As in Turkey, 
Brazil suffers from extreme levels 
of economic inequality - the rich and 
well-connected, it goes without saying, 
having benefited disproportionately 
from the ‘economic miracle’. Masses 
of people feel alienated from the 
system and are finding ways to express 
their discontent. 

White elephants 

One particular focus of discontent has 
been the 2014 World Cup. Twelve 
stadiums are being built or renovated 


at huge public cost, a project that 
benefits the construction companies 
and TV stations rather than hospital 
and schools - or the clapped-out public 
transport system, for that matter. It is 
estimated that the government will end 
up spending at least $13.3 billion (31 
billion reals) preparing for the event, 
not to mention a similar or greater 
sum on hosting the 2016 Olympics. 
A double burden. But the oligarchs 
of Fifa and the International Olympic 
Committee demand nothing less. 
Rousseff was bequeathed both games 
by her predecessor, Lula da Silva - a 
poisoned chalice if ever there was one. 

Further rubbing salt into the 
wound, everyone knows that the 
new gleaming stadiums will become 
white elephants - money flushed 
down the drain. Any idea that the 
games will ‘boost development’ or 
‘accelerate infrastructural investment’ 
is mendacious. Just look at the 2008 
Beijing Olympics and the 2010 
World Cup in South Africa. The huge 
stadiums that were constructed are 
now hardly used. If anything, the 
Brazilian situation has the potential 
to be even more egregious, given 
that some of the new stadiums will 
be built in cities with minor teams. 
For example, the new Mane Garrincha 
stadium in Brasilia, which on June 
15 hosted the opening game of the 
Confederations Cup (a sort of dress 
rehearsal for the World Cup), has a 
capacity of 70,000 - but the capital’s 
teams rarely attract more than a few 
hundred fans. Similarly, the lower- 
division sides in Cuiaba and Manaus 
will struggle to fill a fraction of their 
40,000 plus-seater stadiums. A crazy 
waste of resources. 

Nor do the Olympics or World Cup 
succeed in generating an increased 
interest or participation in sport: 
quite the opposite - even if the IOC 
is now supposed to include ‘legacy 
issues’ as one of its preconditions for 
the assessment of hosting bids. Closer 
to home, there are now fewer adults 
playing sport regularly than before 
the London 2012 Olympics. Statistics 
produced by Sport England, whose 
aims include “helping people and 
communities across the country create 
a sporting habit for life”, show that, 
of 29 sports that recorded a change 
in once-a-week participation figures, 
only nine showed an increase - while 
20 suffered an actual decline. 2 And, 
while 15.4 million people played sport 
at least once a week in April 2012, 
a year later that figure has declined 
to 15.3 million. Comically, a central 
plank of London’s bid to host the 
games was to “inspire a generation” 


to play more sport. Yeah, right. 

Meanwhile Fifa, being an utter law 
unto itself, does not have to make any 
such consideration in deciding which 
country should stage the World Cup. 
Just go with the money. Indeed, with 
characteristic sensitivity, Fifa has 
announced the expectation of record 
revenue from broadcasting rights and 
corporate sponsorship for 2014 - none 
of which will go to Brazil’s public 
coffers or improving conditions for the 
working class. Perhaps summing it up 
perfectly earlier this year, Fifa general 
secretary Jerome Valcke said that “less 
democracy is sometimes better” for 
organising a World Cup. He might 
be right. The command-and-control 
approach that Fifa likes to bring to the 
staging of its premier flagship event - 
and main cash cow, of course - is far 
closer to that of a dictatorship than a 
democracy. 

No wonder the masses are in a 
state of rebellion. Roads to football 
stadiums have been blocked by 
angry crowds, protestors have 
thrown volleys of stones at Fifa 
offices, Confederations Cup posters 
have being ripped down and burned. 
There have been Twitter and Facebook 
campaigns for spectators inside the 
ground to turn their backs when 
the national anthem is played and 
several of Brazil’s national team 
have expressed solidarity with the 
demonstrators - one popular slogan 
being ‘First-world stadiums; third- 
world schools and hospitals’. 

Amidst all these protests, Fifa 
president Sepp Blatter went on 
television to make an appeal: the 
demonstrators “should not use football 
to make their demands heard”, he 
declared. Anger in Brazil was further 
fuelled by the 72-year-old Pele (Edson 
Arantes do Nascimento) when, on 
June 23, he told everyone to “forget all 
this commotion happening in Brazil, 
all these protests, and let’s remember 
how the Brazilian squad is our country 
and our blood”. His comments went 
down like a lead balloon, especially 
given the national team’s distinctly 
lacklustre performances this year. 
People took to social networking sites 
to express their fury at Pele, citing the 
hundreds of millions it cost to build 
the stadiums and telling him to try 
visiting a hospital to see what sort of 
condition they are in. 

Another central complaint, 
obviously, has been against rampant 
governmental corruption. For years 
federal prosecutors have been 
investigating the biggest corruption 
case in Brazil’s history, the mensalao 
cash-for-votes scheme that involved 


top aides of Lula da Silva flagrantly 
buying off members of congress to vote 
through legislation. Last year, Brazil’s 
supreme court convicted two dozen 
people in the case, which was hailed 
as a watershed moment in the fight 
against corruption. But the defendants 
have yet to be jailed because of endless 
appeals, a delay that has enraged 
Brazilians. Even more infuriating 
has been the proposed legislation 
known as ‘Pec 37’ that would limit 
the power of federal prosecutors 
to investigate crimes. Essentially, 
this would have assigned the power 
to conduct criminal investigations 
exclusively to the notoriously corrupt 
police, thus removing the role of 
federal prosecution service from the 
evaluation of criminal charges. Pec 37 
was widely seen, quite correctly, as a 
shield for corrupt politicians. 

However, maybe feeling the 
pressure from the streets, congress on 
June 25 rejected Pec 37 by 430 votes 
to nine. Also, congress voted to use all 
the royalties from newly discovered 
oilfields - expected to produce tens 
of billions of barrels of crude oil over 
the coming decades - for education 
and health. However, many of those 
oilfields are located on the ocean floor. 
The process of extracting from such 
depths carries huge risks and requires 
new technologies, which will take 
quite some time. 

Furthermore, the authorities are 
beginning to backtrack - at least for 
now. Officials in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro have announced that bus and 
subway price rises will be rescinded 
and, following an emergency cabinet 
meeting, Rousseff gave a 10-minute 
prime-time speech in which she 
promised to create a “national plan” 


for urban public transport. On June 
26, in another manoeuvre to defuse 
the protests, the government said it 
would hold a referendum on whether 
to establish a constituent assembly - 
perhaps as early as September 7. This 
referendum, apparently, would focus 
on more “straightforward” proposals 
for political reform and would address 
various “concrete questions”, such 
as campaign financing and so on. In 
reality, the referendum is a wretched 
sop which must be rejected by all 
consistent democrats and socialists. 

Cross-class 

Not so long ago, large sections of the 
left were promoting Brazil as a model 
to emulate. Here was a country, we 
were told, which had defied the 
neoliberal consensus and developed 
an alternative economic strategy - 
leading to an economic boom. You 
see, Keynesianism does work. Just 
as enthusiastically, the Workers Party 
of Brazil - along with Communist 
Refoundation in Italy - was promoted 
as the model for a ‘broad’ and ‘non- 
dogmatic’ party of the left. Evidence 
for this, it was claimed, was the way it 
hosted and organised the World Social 
Forum - allowing for ‘consensual’ and 
‘non-hierarchical’ decision-making. 

Nonsense on sticks, of course. At the 
WSF, the WP leadership and its allies 
precisely used the ‘consensual’ but 
non -democratic and now-accountable 
mechanisms to bureaucratically 
manipulate the whole thing from 
beginning to end - it got all the results 
it wanted. The same goes naturally for 
WP’s much lauded ‘non-dogmatism’, 
which in practice meant the rejection 
of every working class principle. Hence 
it has steadily drifted to the right, now 
committed to running capitalism 
instead of challenging it. WP has held 
the presidency for 10 years and is part 
of the 11-party ‘For Brazil to keep on 
changing’ coalition, which after the 
2010 parliamentary elections gained 
352 of the 513 seats in the chamber of 
deputies, as well as 54 of the 81 seats 
in the federal senate - granting Rousseff 
a comfortable majority in both houses. 
She has used this to attack the working 
class, not empower it. Communists, on 
the other hand, argue that you should 
never form a government or enter a 
coalition unless you have a realistic 
chance of implementing the minimum 
programme - based on working class 
power and beginning the transition to 
socialism • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 


1. http://farefreebrazil.blogspot.co.uk. 

2. http://tinyurl.com/ltdsu25. 


Communist University 2013 

Monday August 12 - Sunday August 18 

Speakers include Hillel Ticktin, Adam Hanieh, Chris Knight, Marc 
Mulholland, Paris Thompson, Tim Nelson, Nick Wrack, Lionel Sims 

Glenthurston Apartments, 30 Bromley Road, London SE6 2TP. 
Five minutes walk from Catford railway station - trains leave London 
Bridge station every 10-15 minutes. 

Accommodation on-site is available for the whole week - as is cheap, 
collectively prepared food. Apartments consist mainly of double and 
triple rooms. There is a heated indoor swimming pool and garden. 

Full week, including accommodation in shared rooms: £170 
(£110 unwaged, £200 solidarity) 

Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30) 

Final weekend, including one night’s accommodation: £35 (£20) 

Day: £10 (£5); Session: £5 (£3) 

Organised by CPGB: office@cpgb.org.uk; 07950 416922. 
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REVIEW 


Documented truths 


London’s global documentary festival 



Norwegian massacare 


S tanding in complete contrast to 
those deliberately mislabelled 
‘documentary’ strands that 
are UK television’s staple ‘reality’ 
shows, this year’s just-ended Open 
City Docs Fest 1 mined a rich vein 
of real-world documentary making. 
Festival film subjects were wide- 
ranging: from dirt-biking youngsters 
in Baltimore to an ambulance crew’s 
problems in Bulgaria; and from a 
brilliant focus on Indonesia’s old anti¬ 
communist killers to the lethal attack 
on Norwegian socialist youth in 2011. 

Documentary-making is one of the 
least acknowledged and yet one of the 
most difficult film genres to get right. 
Whilst the boundaries may be fuzzy 
- as evident at this festival - they can 
present us with meaningful and spirited 
views of the human experience. 

Indonesia’s mass 
murderers 

Anyone politically active from the 
early 1960s will recollect a feeling 
of horror as news of the massacre 
of Indonesian communists emerged. 
Estimates of the numbers murdered in 
just a few months from October 1965 
have been as high as one million. 
It was at a time when Indonesia’s 
populist president, Sukarno, scion 
of the Non-Aligned Movement 
sponsored by the Soviet Union, 
was losing control. After liberation 
from the Dutch colonialists in 1945, 
Sukarno and elements in the new 
republic’s army had been content 
over two decades to encourage the 
social-democratisation of the Partai 
Komunis Indonesia (PKI). But come 
1965, reaction centred on the army 
was ready to see off the communists 
once and for all. These upstarts were 
to be removed physically. 

In what might seem a strange take 
on the subsequent murder of hundreds 
of thousands of members of the PKI, 
The act of killing (directors: Joshua 
Oppenheimer, Christine Cynn and 
‘anonymous’, 2012) has Anwar 
Congo, a former leading member of 
the murder gangs, conduct us through 


a retrospective of these events. 

As the conceit of the film unfolds, 
we see that Congo and his friends 
are only too keen to justify what 
they and the other anti-communist 
paramilitaries did during the killings, 
as they act out cameo scenes as if 
from B-movies. Confident of their 
nation-saving role, they even play 
the victims with some conviction. 
And the great achievement of the 
film lies in the way it gets close to the 
motivations of the killers, establishing 
how some of today’s rightwing 
militia are ambivalent and how some 
see the terror unleashed as needing 
to be remembered, so that future 
generations of workers and peasants 
will be suitably cowed. 

What was clear in the 1960s and 
what remains clear, if the recollections 
of the ageing murderers in The act 
of killing are to be believed, is how 
little resistance there was. Clearly the 
nationalistic PKI saw its role as one of 
support for the national hero, Sukarno, 
and his regime. 

The act of killing is on UK release 
on 28 June 2013. 

Norwegian 

massacre 

In July, almost two years ago, fascist 
Anders Breivik murdered 77 people 
in Oslo and on Utoya island, where 
a socialist youth camp was being 
held. In Wrong place, wrong time 
(director: John Appel, 2012) Harald 
Fosker, who was nearly blinded in the 
Oslo car bomb blast, gives witness 
alongside young survivors of the 
summer camp massacre. The camp is 
hosted annually by Norway’s Labour 
Party youth organisation, Arbeidernes 
ungdomsfylking (Workers’ Youth 
League), which was given Utoya 
island by Oslo TUC in 1950. 

Prematurely lost human life is 
always a source of sadness. When 
such loss is due to deliberate actions 
it is a great deal worse. And when it 
derives from politically-stoked hatred 
of the left it verges on the grotesquely 
evil. It really is our worst nightmare. 


As Wrong place, wrong time makes 
clear, Utoya survivors put their faith 
in the state forces to save them. Three 
young people hiding in the toilets - 
Natia Chketiani, Ritah Hansubuga and 
Hakon Sandbakken - understandably 
hoped that the police would arrive 
before Breivik found them. Ironically, 
throughout the shootings Breivik was 
dressed as a policeman. 

Caring profession 
in adversity 

It might not be a great idea to get so 
sick in Bulgaria’s capital, Sofia, that 
you need the emergency services. That 
is, if we are to take to heart Sofia s last 
ambulance (Poslednata lineika na 
Sofia', director: Ilian Metev, 2012). 

Dedicated ambulance crew Krassi, 
Mila and Plamen do their best. 
But they are surrounded by poor 
infrastructure - potholes everywhere - 
and demoralised colleagues - news of 
the latest resignation comes while they 
are on duty. And their dispatchers seem 
overwhelmed: they get to one call after 
four hours to find their ‘case’ (patient) 
dead. But, no matter what, the team 
keeps going, buoying up each other 
with banter and exhausting themselves 
in going beyond the call of duty. 

We see no patients’ faces: those of 
the ambulance doctor, nurse, and driver 
are enough to take all our attention. 

Life through 
electricity 

Powerless (Katiyabaaz ; directors: 
Fahad Mustafa, Deepti Kakkar, 
2013) takes the viewer to Kanpur 
in India’s most populous state, 
Uttar Pradesh, which is plagued by 
chronic failures of electricity supply 
and the state monopoly responsible, 
Kesco. In his attempt to keep the 
workshops of the ‘Manchester of 
the East’ going, not to mention 
provide power to homes, a new- 
broom managing director provokes 
strong opposition among the 
population. Individual katiyabaaz 
(powerless people), including local 


hero Loha Singh, loop permanent 
and temporary lines into the street 
electricity wires to provide power 
to businesses and homes. Thanks 
to Kesco’s failings, it is the only 
solution for the overwhelming 
majority, who incidentally pay 
backhanders to the company’s 
managers to turn a blind eye. 

Powerlessness in the context 
of modern capitalist India is 
well mirrored in this true tale of 
bureaucratic bungle and corruption. 
Just as a dammed stream will find 
a way through by another route, so 
access to electricity will be sought 
by any and every means. So be it. 
And, as we learn in Powerless, water 
pumps in the city require electricity, 
crucially linking two great needs. If 
the majority cannot obtain water and 
electricity licitly they will, and have 
every right to, obtain them outside the 
corporate and legal boundaries set by 
the minority class. 

Search for quiet 

Eoghan Mac Giolla Bhride travels 
through north-western Ireland to 
record sound untainted by humanity 
in Silence (director: Pat Collins, 
2011). Even among secluded woods 
the sound of distant rock-breaking 
machines seeps in. 

Galway has more to offer, though, 
and on moor and seashore Eoghan 
seems to find what he wants. Lyrical 
sights of landscape are shot through 
with poignant reminders of forsaken 
lives on the land, of the island of 
Inishshark left abandoned in 1960, of 
derelict houses gradually dissolving 
into the mist. Tory Island (Toraigh) 
is in sight off the Donegal coast, as 
our guide concludes his journey in a 
windowless house, walls peeling, with 
only the wind for company. He may 
now be happy. 

Silence gets its UK release on 
August 9 • 

Jim Moody 

Notes 

1. Open City Docs Fest 2013: www.opencity- 
docsfest.com. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, ‘One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Fascism and 
racism can be 
exposed by 
words 


Oxygen of stupidity 


Socialist Worker complains that the BBC is giving the English Defence League publicity - a bit rich, 
reckons Paul Demarty 


I t is business as usual over at Socialist 
Worker. The world is broiling with 
resistance. The ‘Syrian revolution’ 
is on the march - though now it might 
be “becoming a pawn for imperialist 
powers”. And, of course, Britain is in 
danger of imminent fascist takeover. 

Once again, it is the BBC’s fault, for 
giving a platform to far-right demagogues 
- this time, Stephen Yaxley-Lennon, aka 
Tommy Robinson, goon-boy in chief of 
the English Defence League. I say ‘giving 
a platform’, but a typically frothing 
editorial chooses an incomparably less 
fortunate phrase: “Racist EDL leader 
Tommy Robinson was given the oxygen 
of publicity three times last week when 
the BBC broadcast interviews with him” 1 
(our emphasis - and a point to which we 
shall return). 

Three times! The BBC has clearly 
been infiltrated by peculiarly devious and 
media-sawy football casuals. It is fair to 
say that, in society more broadly, one of 
these shameful occasions has been more 
controversial than the others. He appeared 
on Radio 4’s Today programme on June 
ll, 2 and many people believe he was 
given an easy time of it. Denis MacShane, 
the odious, chauvinist former Labour MR 
griped on Twitter: “Now Today provides 
non-critical platfonn for EDL. Has she 
[presenter Sarah Montague] ever seen 
them close up? Heard their racist insults? 
Violence threats?” 

The show was chided more 
diplomatically by its former editor, Kevin 
Marsh. “It wasn’t a bad interview and I’d 
certainly have put it on air, had I still been 
editor. But I might have been disappointed 
that we heard more of Robinson’s view 
of the world than we heard it challenged. 
And, yes, I would have liked to have 
heard more of him trying to explain some 
carefully chosen precise details of his and 
his group’s track records.” 3 

The idea that it was an entirely 
uncritical interview, put about by 
Socialist Worker , is fatuous - perhaps 
their infamously inflexible policy of ‘no 
platform’ means they are not allowed 
even to listen to it. Robinson is asked 
questions along the lines of “If you’re 
non-violent, why were the letters ‘EDL’ 
scrawled over a torched mosque?” “If 
you’re non-violent, how come you wear 
a balaclava all the time?” 

Yet there is some truth to the 
complaint, such as it is, in that we know 
very well the BBC is capable of going 
up a gear when dealing with, in Marsh’s 
odd phrase, “quasi-unacceptable” views. 
We know this because of the treatment 
meted out to the British National Party 
Fiihrer, Nick Griffin, when he was invited 
onto Question time, and pummelled 
remorselessly for an hour by all-comers. 
Robinson had an easier time of it than 
Griffin, certainly, in the same way that it 
is better to lose a finger than a whole arm. 

The sad truth is that the Socialist 
Workers Party has gotten itself into a fine 
mess over the EDL. You could start with 
their insult of choice - the EDL is ‘racist’, 
as opposed to the BNP, which is ‘ fascist’. 
In truth, it is almost the other way round. 

The EDL is a street-fighting outfit - 
quite transparently, for all Robinson’s 
denials. It is classically fascist: a vehicle 



for the violent venting of reactionary rage 
against the left and one or another luckless 
minority. It is not classically racist - its 
virulent Islamophobia inevitably phases 
into racism, but is not racism in itself, and 
the left’s insistence that it is says more 
about the left than Islamophobia. The 
BNP, meanwhile, has a quite explicit 
racial component to its politics - the 
defence of a very definitely white British 
identity. It is, however, an electoral 
formation, and more or less gave up on 
the streets a decade and a half ago. The 
taxonomy is perfectly simple: the BNP is 
racist, but not fascist; the EDL is fascist, 
but not racist. 

Why does the SWP get this the wrong 
way around? We would offer a guess: the 
comrades have tiresomely insisted on 
arguing in public what nobody - not even 
Tony Cliff, who came up with the idea - 
truly believes: that anyone who can be 
called a fascist can be called a Nazi. If the 
EDL is fascist, then the whole tradition of 
SWP anti-fascism, going back to the Anti- 
Nazi League, demands that it be ostracised 
as a bunch of Hitler-worshippers. 

“‘Anti-racist’ - too soft! ‘Anti-fascist’ 
- not tough enough! ‘Anti-Nazi’ - yes! 
After all, Hitler went much further in 
his bestiality than Mussolini” - that 
was Cliff’s reasoning in the 1970s, and 
it has not changed in the hands of his 
successors. 4 To split them apart at this 


point would mean undermining three 
and a half decades of SWP propaganda. 

The Hitlerite tag just does not stick to 
the EDL, whose political origins - and, 
indeed, political present - are in vociferous 
support for the British armed forces, which 
is, of course, entirely tied up with ‘ our finest 
hour ’: World War II, in which democracy 
(and, whisper it quietly, Stalinist tyranny) 
triumphed over Nazi barbarism. So the 
EDL may only be called ‘racist’. 

But this causes other problems. The 
SWP insists that the ‘principle’ of ‘no 
platform’ applies only to fascists. 5 So why 
the hell is Socialist Worker so worried 
about Tommy Robinson getting on the 
BBC? After all, he is (apparently) not a 
fascist, to whom (apparently) different 
rules apply. It is a hopeless muddle, which 
is proof - if more were needed - that the 
SWP’s anti-fascism is stridently irrational. 
No reasoned argument can lead out of this 
chaotic jumble of half-formed premises to 
the conclusion that Robinson should be 
denied the “oxygen of publicity”. 

Ah yes, that phrase. A little over two 
months ago, the SWP was crowing over 
Margaret Thatcher’s death with frankly 
embarrassing enthusiasm; you would 
almost believe that Charlie Kimber himself 
had pulled the plug on the life support 
machine. Now, it paraphrases one of her 
most famous Iron Ladyisms. For Thatcher, 
in a 1985 speech to the American Bar 


Association, this oxygen was to be denied 
to “terrorists and hijackers”; 6 the slogan 
has since become most closely associated 
with a later broadcast ban onNorthem Irish 
paramilitary groups (and Sinn Fein). 

This is not the sort of echo a 
revolutionary socialist organisation 
would typically want to make. Yet that 
is the SWP for you - when it puts its 
anti-fascism hat on, the group is unable 
to say anything even crudely consistent 
with Marxism. It becomes liberal, at best. 

Yet there is, perhaps, a lesson from 
Thatcher’s policy on oxygen that the 
comrades would do well to heed. The 
ban on Sinn Fein was an obviously 
counterproductive disaster. It was clear 
from the off what the target of the ban 
was; it did not, in the event, stop the 
‘terrorists’ from accessing the media, but 
merely led to their voices being farcically 
replaced by those of actors. The whole 
ballyhoo was a gift to opponents of British 
rule in the Six Counties - and, of course, 
gave them plenty of publicity, as the 
victims of a farcical policy of censorship. 

Consider also, for a moment, poor old 
Nick Griffin. Does he perhaps wonder, as 
his political career falls apart around his 
ears, how much better things would have 
gone for him if the BBC had caved into 
the shrieking hordes of SWPers outside 
Television Centre and withdrawn his 
invitation to Question time ? He could 
have been a free speech martyr - but 
under the harsh glare of studio lights, he 
was humiliated and made to look like the 
bitter, slimy racist he actually is. There 
are more reasons than this for the BNP’s 
decline, but no one moment more closely 
resembles the precise point when it went 
into freefall. 

Here is the irony: if there is any force in 
society that consistently gives the EDL the 
“oxygen of publicity”, it is the SWP and 
other anti-fascists. Where the bourgeois 
media and state apparatus sees a motley 
band of thugs and, at worst, a persistent 
public-order irritation, the SWP would 
like us to see the shadow of Bergen- 
Belsen. In absolutising the fascist danger, 


rendering it a permanent existential threat 
to civilisation, the SWP makes it look far 
bigger than it is. Tommy Robinson was 
on the BBC a few times last week, yes. 
When was the last time he didn't feature 
in Socialist Worker ? When was the last 
bourgeois news report of an EDL march, 
for that matter, that did not focus on clashes 
between anti-fascists and police? Tommy 
Robinson could notbighimselfup like the 
SWP bigs him up if he tried. 

True, fascism poses a particular kind 
of threat (extra-state violence) to the 
workers’ movement - which may be an 
irritant ora mortal threat depending on the 
circumstances. A small clutch of EDLers 
stopped outside the People’s Assembly 
on Saturday, to a predictably hysterical 
reaction; but the idea that a dozen 
boneheads could take on 4,000 lefties is 
transparently absurd. On those occasions 
where the numbers are reversed, different 
tactics may be in order. 

As for the “oxygen of publicity”, 
Thatcher’s policy in part failed because 
it treated the public like idiots. British 
people had a variety of violently 
different opinions on the Irish war - 
none of which had anything to do with 
the specific cadence of Gerry Adams’s 
voice. Let Tommy Robinson onto the 
Today programme! The harsher the glare 
of publicity, the more likely he is to start 
sweating. Instead of worrying about one 
fascist idiot’s media career, the left would 
do better to get some publicity of its own, 
and beat down the chauvinist ideas that 
Robinson feeds off • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Socialist Worker June 22. 

2. A stream is available at www.bbc.co.uk/news/ 
uk-22852764. 

3. The Guardian June 12. 

4. T Cliff A world to win: life of a revolutionary 
London 2000, pi64. 

5. A recent example: http://swssnet.wordpress. 
com/2012/09/26/swss-statement-on-nus-nec- 
motion-no-apologies-for-rape-apologists. 

6. www.margaretthatcher.org/speeches/display- 
document.asp?docid= 106096. 
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